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The Wind of Death! 


A few feet farther down the cliff another 
yellow body, spread out like a panther in his 
_ spring, came crashing down to alight with a 
thud, to bound erect, to rush forward swift as 
a leaping deer. 

The two remaining Indians had only time 
to draw their weapons before this lithe, 
threatening form whirled upon them. Shrill 
cries, hoarse yells, the clash of steel and dull 
blows mingled together. One savage went 
down, twisted over, writhed and lay still. The 
other staggered, warded off lightninglike 
blows until one passed under his guard, and 
crashed dully on his head. Then he reeled, 
rose again, but only to have his skull cloven 

by a bloody tomahawk. 
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FOREWORD 


Zane Grey has been considered by many as 
the greatest western story writer who ever lived. 
_ Indeed his thrilling novels about the pioneer 
settlers, the cowboys, and the frontier gunmen 
are among the most exciting ever written. How- 
_ ever, not many knew him as one of the earliest 
conservationists and champions of the rights of 
the Indian whose lands were stolen from him 
and who suffered discrimination, torture and 
death at the hands of the white men who invad- 
ed the West. 

In this book he vividly portrays some of the 
great Indians, both real and fictional, that he 
met or heard about in his many travels. Many 
of them were friends and allies of the white man 
but even those who were enemies displayed the 
- qualities that made the Indian respected and 
often loved by those who really knew and un- 
derstood him: courage, honor, fortitude, and a 
sense of justice that we could all well emulate 
today. 

It was this side of my father—and one which 
I think ultimately will change the conception 
of his stature as a writer—of which I have always 
been most proud. In these stories he was not 
only speaking out for Indians but for oppressed 
minorities everywhere. Together with his un- 
ending battle to conserve what is left of our 

natural resources, much of what he wrote was 


not only thrilling and dramatic, but a plea for 
the kind of tolerance and social justice that 
should be the birthright of every human being 
throughout the world. 

The stories presented in this volume range 
historically from the era before the white man — 
arrived in North America to World War I, in 
which a goodly number of American Indians 
participated in the Allied cause. Some of them 
are complete in their own right; others are 
excerpts from novels where Indians played a 
significant part not only in the building of the 
West, but in their relationships with white men 
who were unprejudiced enough to treat them as” 
human beings rather than animals. 

Also in this volume is an oft-repeated frontier _ 
tale about one of the most legendary true-to- 
life Indian hunters in early revolutionary days, 
Lew Wetzel—nicknamed Le Vent de La Mort 
by the French—and whose long black rifle had 
wreaked terrible vengeance on enemies of the 
English settlers all the way from Virginia to the 
Canadian border. 

—by Loren Grey 
L.G. 
Woodland Hills, California 


SIENA WAITS 


This story tells how Siena, the chief of his 
tribe of Crow Indians fulfilled an ancient pro- 
phecy that a great chief would one day be born 
who would save his people from slavery and 
starvation and found a new Indian nation on 
the shores of the lake which now bears his name. 


A voice. on the wind whispered to Siena the proph- 
ecy of his birth. “A chief is born to save the 
vanishing tribe of Crows! A hunter to his starving 
people!” While he listened, at his feet swept swift 
water, the rushing, green-white, thundering 
Athabasca, spirit-forsaken river; and it rumbled his 
name and murmured his fate. “Siena! Siena! His 
bride will rise from a wind kiss on the flowers in the 
moonlight! A new land calls to the last of the Crows! 
northward where the wild goose ends its flight Siena 
will father a great people!” 

So Siena, a hunter of the leafy trails, dreamed his 
dreams, and at sixteen he was the hope of the rem- 
nant of a once powerful tribe, a stripling chief, beau- 
tiful as a bronzed autumn god, silent, proud, forever 

listening to voices on the wind. 
_ To Siena. the lore of the woodland came as flight 
comes to the strong-winged wildfowl. The secrets of 
the forest were his, and of the rocks and rivers. 

He knew how to find the nests of the plover, to 
call the loon, to net the heron, and spear the fish. He 
understood the language of the whispering pines. 
Where the deer came down to drink and the caribou 
browsed on moss and the white rabbit nibbled in the 
grass and the bear dug in the logs for grubs—all 
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these he learned; and also when the black flies drove — 
the moose into the water and when the honk of the © 
geese meant the approach of the north wind. 

He lived in the woods, with his bow, his net, and 
his spear. The trees were his brothers. The loon 
laughed for his happiness, the wolf mourned for his 
sadness. The bold crag above the river, Old 
Stoneface, heard his step when he climbed there in © 
the twilight. He communed with the stern god of his 
ancestors and watched the flashing Northern Lights 
and listened. 

From all four corners came his spirit guides with 
steps of destiny on his trail. On all the four winds 
breathed voices whispering of his future; loudest of 
all called the Athabasca, godforsaken river, mur- 
muring of the bride born of a wind kiss on the flow- 
ers in the moonlight. 

It was autumn, with the flame of leaf fading, the 
haze rolling out of the hollows, the lull yielding to | 
the moan of coming wind. All the signs of a severe 
winter were in the hulls of the nuts, in the fur of the 
foxes, in the flight of waterfowl. Siena was spearing 
fish for winter store. None so keen of sight as Siena, 
so swift of arm; and as he was the hope, so he alone 
was the provider for the starving tribe. Siena stood 
to his knees in a brook where it flowed over its 
gravelly bed into the Athabasca. Poised high was his 
wooden spear. It glinted downward swift as a shaft 
of sunlight through the leaves. Then-Siena lifted a 
quivering whitefish and tossed it upon the bank 
where his mother Ema, with other women of the 
tribe, sun-dried the fish upon a rock. 

Again and again, many times, flashed the spear. 
The young chief seldom missed his aim. Early frosts 
on the uplands had driven the fish down to deeper 
water, and as they came darting over the bright peb- 
bles Siena called them by name. 
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The oldest squaw could not remember such a run 
of fish. Ema sang the praises of her son; the other 
women ceased the hunger chant of the tribe. 

Suddenly a hoarse shout pealed out over the 
waters. 

Ema fell in a fright; her companions ran away; 
Siena leaped upon the bank, clutching his spear. A 
boat in which were men with white faces drifted 
down toward him. 

““Hal-loa!”’ again sounded the hoarse cry. 

Ema cowered in the grass. Siena saw a waving of 
white hands; his knees knocked together and he felt 
himseif about to flee. But Siena of the Crows, the 
savior of a vanishing tribe, must not fly from visible 
foes. 

“Palefaces,’ he whispered, trembling, yet stood 
his ground ready to fight for his mother. He remem- 
bered stories of an old Indian who had journeyed far 
to the south and had crossed the trails of the dread- 
ed white men. There stirred in him vague memories 
of strange Indian runners telling campfire tales of 
white hunters with weapons of lightning and 
thunder. 

“Naza! Naza!’’ Siena cast one fleeting glance to 
the north and a prayer to his god of gods. He 
believed his spirit would soon be wandering in the 
shades of the other Indian world. 


As the boat beached on the sand Siena saw men 
lying with pale faces upward to the sky, and voices 
in an unknown tongue greeted him. The tone was 
friendly, and he lowered his threatening spear. Then 
a man came up the bank, his hungry eyes on the pile 
_ of fish, and he began to speak haltingly in mingled 
Cree and Chippewayan language: 

“Boy—we’re white friends—starving—let us buy 
fish—trade for fish—we’re starving and we have 
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- many moons to travel.” 

“Siena’s tribe is poor,” replied the lad; ““some- 
times they starve too. But Siena will divide his fish 
and wants no trade.” 

His mother, seeing the white men intended no 
evil, came out of her fright and complained bitterly 
to Siena of his liberality. She spoke of the menacing 
winter, of the frozen streams, the snowbound forest, 
the long nights of hunger. Siena silenced her and 
waved the frightened braves and squaws back to 
their wigwams. 

‘“‘Siena is young,” he said simply; “but he is chief — 
here. If we starve—we starve.” 

Whereupon he portioned out a half of the fish. 
The white men built a fire and sat around it feasting - 
like famished wolves around a fallen stag. When 
they had appeased their hunger they packed the 
remaining fish in the boat, whistling and singing the 
while. Then the leader made offer to pay, which 
Siena refused, though the covetous light in his 
mother’s eyes hurt him sorely. 

“Chief,” said the leader, ‘“‘the white man under- 
stands; now he offers presents as one chief to 
another.” 

Thereupon he proffered bright beads and tinseled 
trinkets, yards of calico and strips of cloth. Siena ac- 
cepted with a dignity in marked contrast to the way 
in which the greedy Ema pounced upon the glitter- 
ing heap. Next the paleface presented a knife which, 
drawn from its scabbard, showed a blade that mir- 
rored its brightness in Siena’s eyes. 

“Chief, your woman complains of a_ starving 
tribe,” went on the white man. ‘“‘Are there not many 
moose and reindeer?” 

“Yes. But seldom can Siena creep within range of 
his arrow.” 

“A-ha! Siena will starve no more,” replied the 
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man, and from the boat he took a long iron tube 
with a wooden stock. 

“What is that?” asked Siena. 

“The wonderful shooting stick. Here, boy, watch! 
See the bark on the campfire. Watch!” 

He raised the stick to his shoulder. Then followed 
a streak of flame, a puff of smoke, a booming report; 
_ and the bark of the campfire flew into bits. 

The children dodged into the wigwams with loud 
cries, the women ran screaming. Ema dropped in the 
grass wailing that the end of the world had come, 
while Siena, unable to move hand or foot, breathed 
another prayer to Naza of the northland. 

The white man laughed and, patting Siena’s arm, 
he said: “No fear.”’ Then he drew Siena away from 
the bank, and began to explain the meaning and use 
of the wonderful shooting stick. He reloaded it and 
fired again and yet again, until Siena understood 
and was all aflame at the possibilities of such a 
‘weapon. 

Patiently the white man taught the Indian how to 
load it, sight, and shoot, and how to clean it with 
ramrod and buckskin. Next he placed at Siena’s feet 
a keg of powder, a bag of lead bullets, and boxes full 
of caps. Then he bade Siena farewell, entered the 
boat with his men and drifted round a bend of the 
swift Athabasca. 

Siena stood alone upon the bank, the wonderful 
shooting stick in his hands, and the wail of his 
frightened mother in his ears. He comforted her, 
telling her the white men were gone, that he was 
safe, and that the prophecy of his birth had at last 
begun its fulfillment. He carried the precious am- 
munition to a safe hiding place.in a hollow log near 
_ his wigwam and then he plunged into the forest. 

Siena bent his course toward the runways of the 
moose. He walked in a kind of dream, for he both 
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feared and believed. Soon the glimmer of water, 
splashes and widening ripples, caused him to crawl 
stealthily through the ferns and grasses to the border 
of a pond. The familiar hum of flies told him of the 
location of his quarry. The moose had taken to the 
water, driven by the swarms of black flies, and were 
standing neck deep, lifting their muzzles to feed on 
the drooping poplar branches. Their wide-spreading 
antlers, tipped back into the water, made the rip- 
ples. 

Trembling as never before, Siena sank behind a 
log. He was within fifty paces of the moose. How 
often in that very spot had he strung a feathered 
arrow and shot it vainly! But now he had the white 
man’s weapon, charged with lightning and thunder. 
Just then the poplars parted above the shore, 
disclosing a bull in the act of stepping down. He 
tossed his antlered head at the cloud of humming 
flies, then stopped, lifting his nose to scent the wind. 

““Naza!” whispered Siena in his swelling throat. 

He rested the shooting stick on the log and tried to 
see over the brown barrel. But his eyes were dim. 
Again he whispered a prayer to Naza. His sight 
cleared, his shaking arms stilled, and with his soul 
waiting, hoping, doubting, he aimed and pulled the 
trigger. S 

Boom! 

High the moose flung his ponderous head, to crash 
down upon his knees, to roll inthe water and churn 
a bloody foam, and then lie still. 

“Siena! Siena!”’ 

Shrill the young chief’s exultant yell pealed over 
the listening waters, piercing the still forest, to ring 
back in echo from Old Stoneface. It was Siena’s tri- 
umphant call to his forefathers, watching him from 
the silence. 

The herd of moose plowed out of the pond and 
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crashed into the woods, where, long after they had 
disappeared, their antlers could be heard cracking 
the saplings. 


When Siena stood over the dead moose his doubts 
fled; he was indeed god-chosen. No longer chief of a 
starving tribe! Reverently and with immutable 
promise he raised the shooting stick to the north, 
toward Naza who had remembered him; and to the 
south, where dwelt the enemies of his tribe, his dark 
glance brooded wild and proud and savage. 

Right times the shooting stick boomed out in the 
stillness and eight moose lay dead in the wet grasses. 
In the twilight Siena wended his way home and 
placed eight moose tongues before the whimpering 
squaws. 

“Siena is no longer a boy,” he said. “Siena is a 
hunter. Let his women go bring in the meat.” 

Then to the rejoicing and feasting and dancing of 
his tribe he turned a deaf ear, and passed the night 
alone under the shadow of Old Stoneface, where he 
_ walked with the spirits of his ancestors and believed 
the voices on the wind. 

Before the ice locked the ponds Siena killed a 
hundred moose and reindeer. Meat and fat and oil 
and robes changed the world for the Crow tribe. 

Fires burned brightly all the long winter; the 
braves awoke from their stupor and chanted no 
more; the women sang of the Siena who had come, 
and prayed for summer wind and moonlight to bring 
his bride. 

Spring went by, summer. grew into blazing au- 
tumn, and Siena’s fame and the wonder of the 
shooting stick spread through the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Another year passed, then another, and Siena was 
the great chief of the rejuvenated Crows. He had 
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grown into a warrior’s stature, his face had the 
beauty of the god-chosen, his eye the falcon flash of 
the Sienas of old. Long communion in the shadow of © 
Old Stoneface had added wisdom to his other gifts; 
and now to his worshiping tribe all that was needed 
to complete the prophecy of his birth was the com- 
ing of the alien bride. 


It was another autumn, with the wind whipping 
the tamaracks and moaning in the pines, and Siena 
stole along a brown, fern-lined trail. The dry smell of 
fallen leaves filled his nostrils; he tasted snow in the 
keen breezes. The flowers were dead, and still no 
dark-eyed bride sat in his wigwam. Siena sorrowed 
and strengthened his heart to wait. He saw her flit- 
ting in the shadows around him, a wraith with dusky 
eyes veiled by dusky wind-blown hair, and ever she 
hovered near him, whispering from every dark pine, 
from every waving tuft of grass. 

To her whispers he replied: ‘Siena waits.” 

He wondered of what alien tribe she would come. 
He hoped not of the unfriendly Chippewayans or the 
far-distant Blackfeet; surely not of the hostile Crees, 
life enemies of his tribe, destroyers of its once puis- 
sant strength, jealous now of its resurging power. 


Other shadows flitted through the forest, spirits 
that rose silently from the graves over which he trod, 
and warned him of double steps on his trail, of un- 
seen foes watching him from the dark coverts. His 
braves had repeated gossip, filterings from stray In- 
dian wanderers, hinting of plots against the risen 
Siena. To all these he gave no heed, for was not he 
Siena, god-chosen, and had he not the wonderful 
shooting stick? 

It was the season that he loved, when dim forest 
and hazy fernland spoke most impellingly. The 
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tamaracks talked to him, the poplars bowed as he 
_ passed, and the pines sang for him alone. The dying 
vines twined about his feet and clung to him, and 
the brown ferns, curling sadly, waved him a welcome 
_ that was a farewell. A bird twittered a plaintive note 
and a loon whistled a lonely call. Across the wide 
gray hollows and meadows of white moss moaned 
the north wind, bending all before it, blowing full 
into Siena’s face with its bitter promise. The lichen- 
covered rocks and the rugged-barked trees and the 
creatures that moved among them—the whole world 
of earth and air—heard Siena’s step on the rustling 
leaves and a thousand voices hummed in the au- 
tumn stillness. 

So he passed through the shadowy forest and over 
the gray muskeg flats to his hunting place. With his 
birch-bark horn he blew the call of the moose. He 
alone of hunting Indians had the perfect moose call. 
There, hidden within a thicket, he waited, calling 
and listening till an angry reply bellowed from the 
depths of a hollow, and a bull moose, snorting fight, 
came cracking the saplings in his rush. When he 
sprang fierce and bristling into the glade, Siena 
killed him. Then, laying his shooting stick over a 
log, he drew his knife and approached the beast. 

A snapping of twigs alarmed Siena and he whirled 
upon the defensive, but too late to save himself. A 
band of Indians pounced upon him and bore him to 
the ground. Siena made one wrestling heave, then he 
was overpowered and bound. Looking upward, he 
knew his captors, though he had never seen them 
before; they were the lifelong foes of his people, the 
fighting Crees. 

A sturdy chief, bronze of face and sinister of eye, 
looked grimly down upon his captive. “Baroma 
makes Siena a slave.” 
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Siena and his tribe were dragged far southward to 


the land of the Crees. The young chief was bound > 


upon a block in the center of the village where 
hundreds of Crees spat upon him, beat him, and out- 
raged him in every way their cunning could devise. 
Siena’s gaze was on the north and his face showed 
no sign that he felt the torments. 

At last Baroma’s old advisers stopped the specta- 
cle, saying: ‘“This is a man!” 

‘Siena and his people became slaves of the Crees. 
-In Baroma’s lodge, hung upon caribou antlers, was 
the wonderful shooting stick with Siena’s powder 
horn and bullet pouch, objects of intense curiosity 
and fear. 

None knew the mystery of this lightning-flashing, 
thunder-dealing thing; none dared touch it. 

The heart of Siena was broken; not for his shat- 
tered dreams or the end of his freedom, but for his 


people. His fame had been their undoing. Slaves to | 


the murderers of his forefathers! His spirit darkened, 
his soul sickened; no more did sweet voices sing to 
him on the wind, and his mind dwelt apart from his 
body among shadows and dim shapes. 

Because of his strength he was worked like a dog 
at hauling packs and carrying wood; because of his 
fame he was set to cleaning fish and washing vessels 


with the squaws. Seldom did he get to speak a word - 


to his mother or any of his people. Always he was 
driven. . 

One day, when he lagged almost fainting, a maid- 
en brought him water to drink. Siena looked up, and 
all about him suddenly brightened, as when sunlight 
bursts from cloud. 

“Who is kind to Siena?” he asked, drinking. 

““Baroma’s daughter,” replied the maiden. 

“What is her name?” 

. Quickly the maiden bent her head, veiling dusky 
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eyes with dusky hair. ‘““Emihiyah.” 

“Siena has wandered on lonely trails and listened 
_ to voices not meant for other ears. He has heard the 
_ music of Emihiyah on the winds. Let the daughter of 
Siena’s great foe not fear to tell of her name.” 

“Emihiyah means a wind kiss on the flowers in 
the moonlight,” she whispered shyly and fled. 

Love came to the last of the Sienas and it was like 
a glory. Death shuddered no more in Siena’s soul. 
_ He saw into the future, and out of his gloom he rose 
again, god-chosen in his own sight, with such added 
beauty to his stern face and power to his piercing 
eye and strength to his lofty frame that the Crees 
quailed before him and marveled. Once more sweet 
voices came to him, and ever on the soft winds were 
songs of the dewy moorlands to the north, songs of 
the pines and the laugh of the loon and of the 
rushing, green-white, thundering Athabasca, god- 
forsaken river. 


Siena’s people saw him strong and patient, and 
they toiled on, unbroken, faithful. While he lived, 
the pride of Baroma was vaunting. “Siena waits” 
were the simple words he said to his mother, and she 
repeated them as wisdom. But the flame of his eye 
was like the leaping Northern Lights, and it kept 
alive the fire deep down in their breasts. 

In the winter when the Crees lolled in their wig- 
wams, when less labor fell to Siena, he set traps in 
the snow trails for silver fox and marten. No Cree 
had ever been such a trapper as Siena. In the long 
months he captured many furs, with which he 
wrought a robe the. like of which had not before been 
the delight of a maiden’s eye. He kept it by him for 
‘seven nights, and always during this time his ear 
was turned to the wind. The seventh night was the 
night of the midwinter feast, and when the torches 
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burned bright i in front of Baroma’s lodge Siena took 
the robe and, passing slowly and stately till he stood 
before Emihiyah, he laid it at her feet. 

Emihiyah’s dusky face paled, her eyes that shone 
like stars drooped behind her flying hair, and all her 
slender body trembled. 

“Slave!” cried Baroma, leaping erect. “Come 
closer that Baroma may see what kind of a dog 
approaches Emihiyah.” 

Siena met Baroma’s gaze, but spoke no word. His 
gift spoke for him. The hated slave had dared to ask 
in marriage the hand of the proud Baroma’s daugh- | 
ter. Siena towered in the firelight with something in 
his presence that for a moment awed beholders. 
Then the passionate and untried braves broke the 
silence with a clamor of the wolf pack. 

Tillimanqua, wild son of Baroma, strung an arrow © 
to his bow and shot it into Siena’s hip, where it 
stuck, with feathered shaft quivering. 

The spring of the panther was not. swifter than ~ 
Siena; he tossed Tillimanqua into the air and, fling- 
ing him down, trod on his neck and wrenched the 
bow away. Siena pealed out the long-drawn war 
whoop of his tribe that had not been heard for a 
hundred years, and the terrible cry stiffened the 
Crees in their tracks. 

Then he plucked the arrow from his hip and, fit- 
ting it to the string, pointed the gory flint head at 
Tilimanqua’s eyes and began to bend the bow. He © 
bent the tough wood till the ends almost met, a feat 
of exceeding great strength, and thus he stood with 
brawny arms knotted and stretched. 

A scream rent the suspense. Emihiyah fell upon 
her knees. ‘“‘Spare Emihiyah’s brother!” 

Siena cast one glance at the kneeling maiden, 
then, twanging the bow eae he shot the arrow 
toward the sky. 
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“Baroma’s slave is Siena,”’ he said; with scorn like 
the lash of a whip. “Let the Cree learn wisdom.” 

Then Siena strode away, with a stream of dark 
blood down his thigh, and went to his brush tepee, 
where he closed his wound. 

In the still watches of the night, when the stars 
blinked through the leaves and the dew fell, when 
Siena burned and throbbed in pain, a shadow 
passed between his weary eyes and the pale light. 
And a voice that was not one of the spirit voices on 
the wind called softly over him, ‘Siena! Emihiyah 
comes.” 

The maiden bound the hot thigh with a soothing 
balm and bathed his fevered brow. 

Then her hands found his in tender touch, her 
dark face bent low to his, her hair lay upon his 
cheek. ‘“Emihiyah keeps the robe,” she said. 

“Siena loves Emihiyah,” he replied. 

“Emihiyah loves Siena,’ she whispered. 

She kissed him and stole away. 

On the morrow Siena’s wound was as if it had 
never been; no eye saw his pain. Siena returned to 
his work and his trapping. The winter melted into 
spring, spring flowered into summer, summer 
withered into autumn. 

Once in the melancholy days Siena visited 
Baroma in his wigwam. “‘Baroma’s hunters are slow. 
Siena sees a famine in the land.” 

“Let Baroma’s slave keep his place among the 
squaws,”” was the reply. 

That autumn the north wind came a moon before 
the Crees expected it; the reindeer took their annual 
march farther south; the moose herded warily in 
‘open groves; the whitefish did not. run, and the 
seven-year pest depleted the rabbits. 

When the first snow fell Baroma called a council 
and then sent his hunting braves far and wide. 
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One by one they straggled back to camp, footsore 


and hungry, and each with the same story. It was 
too late. 

A few moose were in the forest, but they were wild 
and kept far out of range of the hunter’s arrows, and 
there was no other game. 

A blizzard clapped down upon the camp, and sleet 
and snow whitened the forest and filled the trails. 
Then winter froze everything in icy clutch. The old 
year drew to a close. 


The Crees were on the brink of famine. All day 
and all night they kept up their chanting and incan- 
tations and beating of tom-toms to conjure the re- 
turn of the reindeer. But no reindeer appeared. 

It was then that. the stubborn Baroma yielded to 
his advisers and consented to let Siena save them 


from starvation by means of his wonderful shooting _ 


stick. Accordingly Baroma sent word to Siena to ap- 
pear at his wigwam. 

Siena did not go, and said to the medicine men: 
“Tell Baroma soon it will be for Siena to demand.” 

Then the Cree chieftain stormed and stamped in 
his wigwam and swore away the life of his slave. Yet 
again the wise medicine men prevailed. Siena and 
the wonderful shooting stick would be the salvation 
of the Crees. Baroma, muttering deep in his throat 
like distant thunder, gave sentence to starve Siena 
until he volunteered to go forth to hunt, or let him 
be the first to die. 


The last scraps of meat, except a little hoarded in ~ 


Baroma’s lodge, were devoured, and then began the 
boiling of bones and skins to make a soup to sustain 
life. The cold days passed and a silent gloom per- 
vaded the camp. Sometimes a cry of a bereaved 
mother, mourning for a starved child, wailed 
through the darkness. Siena’s people, long used to 
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starvation, did not suffer or grow weak so soon as the 
Crees. They were of hardier frame, and they were 
upheld by faith in their chief. When he would sicken 
-it would be time for them to despair. But Siena 
walked erect as in the days of his freedom, nor did 
he stagger under the loads of firewood, and there 
was a light on his face. The Crees, knowing of — 
Baroma’s order that Siena should be the first to 
perish of starvation, gazed at the slave first in awe, 
then in fear. The last of the Sienas was succored by 
the spirits. 

But god-chosen though Siena deemed himself, he 
knew it was not by the spirits that he was fed in this 
time of famine. At night in the dead stillness, when 
even no mourning of wolf came over the frozen wil- 
derness, Siena lay in his brush tepee close and warm 
under his blanket. The wind was faint and low, yet 
still it brought the old familiar voices. And it bore 
another sound—the soft fall of a moccasin on the 
snow. A shadow passed between Siena’s eyes and 
the pale light. 

“Emihiyah comes,” whispered the shadow and 
kneit over him. 

She tendered a slice of meat which she had stolen 
from. Baroma’s scant hoard as he muttered and 
growled in uneasy slumber. Every night since her fa- 
ther’s order to starve Siena, Emihiyah had made 
this perilous errand. 

And now her hand sought his and her dusky hair 
swept his brow. “Emihiyah is faithful,” she 
breathed low. 

“Siena only waits,”’ he replied. 

She kissed him and stole away. 


Cruel days fell upon the Crees before Baroma’s 


pride was broken. Many children died and some of 
the mothers were beyond help. Siena’s people kept 
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their strength, and he himself showed no effect of | 
hunger. Long ago the Cree women had deemed him 
superhuman, that the Great Spirit fed him from the 
happy hunting grounds. 

At last Baroma went to Siena. “Siena may save 
his people and the Crees.” . 
Siena regarded him long, then replied: ‘Siena 

waits.” 

“Let Baroma know. What does Siena wait for? 
While he waits we die.” 

Siena smiled his slow, inscrutable smile and 
turned away. 

Baroma sent for his daughter and ordered her to 
plead for her life. 

Emihiyah came, fragile as a swaying reed, more 
beautiful than a rose choked in a tangled thicket, 
and she stood before Siena with doe eyes veiled. 
‘“imihiyah begs Siena to save her and the tribe of 
Crees.” 

“Siena waits,” replied the slave. 

Baroma roared in his fury and bade his braves 
lash the slave. But the blows fell from feeble arms 
and Siena laughed at his captors. 

Then, like a wild lion unleashed from long thrall, 
he turned upon them: “Starve! Cree dogs! Starve! 
When the Crees all fall like leaves in autumn, then ~ 
Siena and his people will go back to the north.”’ 

Baroma’s arrogance left him then, and on another 
day, when Emihiyah lay weak and pallid in his wig- 
wam and the pangs of hunger gnawed at his own 
vitals, he again sought Siena. ‘“‘Let Siena tell: for 
what he waits.” 

Siena rose to his lofty height and the leaping 
flame of the Northern Light gathered in his eyes. 
‘“Freedom!”’ One word he spoke and it rolled away 
on the wind. 

“Baroma yields, 


”? 


replied the Cree, and hung his 
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head. 

“Send the squaws who can walk and the braves 
who can crawl out upon Siena’s trail.” 

Then Siena went to Baroma’s lodge and took up 
the wonderful shooting stick and, loading it, he set 
out upon snowshoes into the white forest. He knew 
where to find the moose yards in the sheltered 
corners. He heard the bulls pounding the hard- 
packed snow and cracking their antlers on the trees. 
The wary beasts would not have allowed him to steal 
_ close, as a warrior armed with a bow must have 
done, but Siena fired into the herd at long range. 
-And when they dashed off, sending the snow up like 
a spray, a huge black bull lay dead. Siena followed 
them as they floundered through the drifts, and 
whenever he came within range he shot again. When 
five moose were killed he turned upon his trail to 
find almost the whole Cree tribe had followed him 
and were tearing the meat and crying out in a kind 
of crazy joy. That night the fires burned before the 
wigwams, the earthen pots steamed, and there was 
_ great rejoicing. Siena hunted the next day, and the 

next, and for ten days he went into the white forest 
with his wonderful shooting stick, and eighty moose 
- fell to his unerring aim. 

The famine was broken and the Crees were saved. 

When the mad dances ended and the feasts were 
over, Siena appeared before Baroma’s lodge. “Siena 
will lead his people northward.” 

Baroma, starving, was a different chief from 
Baroma well fed and in no pain. All his cunning had 
returned. “Siena goes free. Baroma gave his word. 
But Siena’s people remain slaves.” 

“Siena demanded freedom for himself and peo- 
ple,” said the younger chief. 

‘“‘Baroma heard no word of Siena’s tribe. He would 
not have granted freedom for them. Siena’s freedom 
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was enough.” 

“The Cree twists the truth. He knows Siena would 
not go without his people. Siena might have remem- 
bered Baroma’s cunning. The Crees were ever liars.” 

Baroma stalked before his fire with haughty 
presence. About him in the circle of light sat his 
medicine men, his braves and squaws. ““The Cree is 
kind. He gave his word. Siena is free. Let him take 
his wonderful shooting stick and go back to the 
north.” 

Siena laid the shooting stick at Baroma’s feet and 
likewise the powder horn and bullet pouch. Then he 
folded his arms, and his falcon eyes looked far 
beyond Baroma to the land of the changing lights 
and the old home on the green-white, rushing 
Athabasca, godforsaken river. “‘Siena stays.” 

Baroma started in amaze and anger. “Siena 
makes Baroma’s word idle. Begone!”’ : 

“Siena stays!” 

The look of Siena, the pealing reply, for a moment 
held the chief mute. Slowly Baroma stretched wide 
his arms and lifted them, while from his face flashed 
a sullen wonder. “‘Great Slave!”’ he thundered. 

So was respect forced from the soul of the Cree, 
and the name thus wrung from his jealous heart was 
one to live forever in the lives and legends of Siena’s 
people. 

Baroma sought the silence of his lodge, and his 
medicine men and braves dispersed, leaving Siena 
standing in the circle, a magnificent statue facing 
the steely north. 


From that day insult was never offered to Siena, 
nor word spoken to him by the Crees, nor work 
given. He was free to come and go where he willed, 
and he spent his time in lessening the tasks of his 
people. 
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The trails of the forest were always open to him, 
as were the streets of the Cree village. If a brave met 
him, it was to step aside; if a squaw met him, it was 


to Bow her head; if a chief met him, it was to face 


him as warriors faced warriors. 

One twilight Emihiyah crossed his path, and sud- 
_ denly she stood as once before, like a frail reed about 
to break in the wind. But Siena passed on. The days 
went by and each one brought less labor to Siena’s 
people, until that one came wherein there was no 
task save what they set themselves. Siena’s tribe 
were slaves, yet not slaves. 

The winter wore by and the spring and the au- 
tumn, and again Siena’s fame went abroad on the 
four winds. The Chippewayans journeyed from afar 
to see the Great Slave, and likewise the Blackfeet 
and the Yellow Knives. Honor would have been 
added to fame; councils called; overtures made to 
the somber Baroma on behalf of the Great Slave, 
- but Siena passed to and fro among his people, silent 
and cold to all others, true to the place which his 
geat foe had given him. Captive to a lesser chief, 
they said; the Great Slave who would yet free his 
_ tribe and gather to him a new and powerful nation. 

Once in the late autumn Siena sat brooding in the 
twilight by Ema’s tepee. That night all who came 
near him were silent. Again Siena was listening to 
voices on the wind, voices that had been still for 
long, which he had tried to forget. It was the north — 
wind, and it whipped the spruces and moaned 
through the pines. In its cold breath it bore a mes- 
sage to Siena, a hint of coming winter and a call 
from Naza, far north of the green-white, thundering 
Athabasca, river without a spirit. 

In the darkness when the camp slumbered Siena 
faced the steely north. As he looked a golden shaft, 
arrow-shaped and arrow-swift, shot to the zenith. 
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‘“‘Naza!” he whispered to the wind. “Siena 
watches.” 

Then the gleaming, changing Northern Lights 
painted a picture of gold and silver bars, of flushes 
pink as shell, of opal fire and sunset red; and it was 
a picture of Siena’s life from the moment the 
rushing Athabasca rumbled his name, to the far dis- 
tant time when he would say farewell to his great 
nation and pass forever to the retreat of the winds. 
God-chosen he was, and had power to read the story 
in the sky. 

Seven nights Siena watched in the darkness; and 
on the seventh night, when the golden flare and 
silver shafts faded in the north, he passed from tepee 
to tepee, awakening his people. ““When Siena’s peo- 
ple hear the sound of the shooting stick let them cry 
greatly: ‘Siena kills Baroma! Siena kills Baroma!’ ” 

With noiseless stride Siena went among the wig- 
wams and along the lanes until he reached Baroma’s 
lodge. Entering in the dark he groped with his hands 
upward to a moose’s antlers and found the shooting 
stick. Outside he fired it into the air. 

Like a lightning bolt the report ripped asunder the 
silence, and the echoes clapped and reclapped from 
the cliffs. Sharp on the dying echoes Siena bellowed 
his war whoop, and it was the second time in a 
hundred years for foes to hear that terrible, long- 
drawn cry. 

Then followed the shrill yells of Siena’s people: 
“Siena kills Baroma . . . Siena kills Baroma . . . 
Siena kills Baroma!”’’ 

The slumber of the Crees awoke to a babel of 
many voices; it rose hoarsely on the night air, 
swelled hideously into a deafening roar that shook 
the earth. 

In this din of confusion and terror when the Crees 
were lamenting the supposed death of Baroma and 
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screaming in each other’s ears, ““The Great Slave 
takes his freedom!” Siena ran to his people and, 
pointing to the north, drove them before him. 

Single file, like a long line of flitting specters, they 
passed out of the fields into the forest. Siena kept 
close on their trail, ever looking backward, and 
ready with the shooting stick. 

The roar of the stricken Crees softened in his ears 
and at last died away. 

Under the black canopy of whispering leaves, over 
the gray, mist-shrouded muskeg flats, around the 
glimmering reed-bordered ponds, Siena drove his 
people. 

All night Siena hurried them northward and with 
every stride his heart beat higher. Only he was 
troubled by a sound like the voice that came to him 
on the wind. 

But the wind was now blowing in his face, and the 
sound appeared to be at his back. It followed on his 
trail as had the step of destiny. When he strained his 
ears he could not hear it, yet when he had gone on 
swiftly, persuaded it was only fancy, then the voice 
that was not a voice came haunting him. 

In the gray dawn Siena halted on the far side of a 
gray flat and peered through the mists on his back 
trail. Something moved out among the shadows, a 
gray shape that crept slowly, uttering a mournful 
cry. 

‘Siena is trailed by a wolf,’ muttered the chief. 

Yet he waited, and saw that the wolf was an Indi- 
an. He raised the fatal shooting stick. 

As the Indian staggered forward, Siena recognized 
the robe of silver fox and marten, his gift to 
Emihiyah. He laughed in mockery. It was a Cree 
trick. Tillimanqua had led the pursuit disguised in 
his sister’s robe. Baroma would find his son dead on 
the Great Slave’s trail. 
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“‘Siena!”’ came the strange, ow cry. 

It was the cry that had haunted him like the voice 
on the wind. He leaped as a bounding deer. 

Out of the gray fog burned dusky eyes half-veiled 
by dusky hair, and little hands that he knew 
wavered as fluttering leaves. ““Emihiyah comes,” 
she said. 

“Siena waits,” he replied. 

Far to the northward he led his bride and his peo- 
ple, far beyond the old home on the green-white, 
thundering Athabasca, godforsaken river; and there, 
on the lonely shores of an inland sea, he fathered the 
Great Slave Tribe. 
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THE HAUNTED SPRING 


Of all the true characters which Zane Grey 
wrote about in his early historical trilogy of the 
Ohio River Valley, none was more celebrated in 
truth and legend than Lewis Wetzel. The mas- 
sacre of his wife and children in an Indian raid 
on the settlement where he had once lived had 
transformed Wetzel from a frontiersman to an 
implacable Indian hunter. The very mention of 
his name was enough to strike terror in the 
hearts of both renegade white men and Indians 
alike. It.was the French opponents of the early 
British in the pre-revolutionary days, more than 
one of whom had felt the sting from his long 
black rifle, who called him Le Vent de La Mort 
—The Wind of Death. This was the name that 
spread the length and breadth of the frontier. 

In the introduction to SPIRIT OF THE 
BORDER, which was the second novel he wrote, 
Zane Grey said about Lew Wetzel, “He was 
never a pioneer but always a hunter after 
Indians. When not on the track of the savage © 
foe, he was in the settlement with his keen eye 


and ear always alert for signs of the enemy. To 
the superstitious Indians he was a shadow, a 
spirit of the border which breathed menace from 
the dark forests. To the settlers he was the right 
arm of defense, a fitting leader for those im- 
placable and unerring frontiersmen who made 
the settlement of the West a possibility. And if 
this story, one of Zane Grey’s relentless pursuits 
to show the man as he truly was—loved by 
pioneers, respected and feared by red men and 
hated by renegades—softens a little the ruthless 
name history accords him, the writer will have 
been well repaid. 

One of the Indians against whom Wetzel had 
vowed eternal vengeance was Wingenund, the 
Chief of the Delaware tribe. Twice Wingenund 
and his braves had captured Wetzel, once to 
torture him and once to kill him. Both times 
Wetzel had escaped and had vowed that he 
would kill Wingenund in revenge for his tor- 
- ture. But Wetzel was to learn Wingenund was 
not the fiendish savage that he had believed. 
Instead Wingenund had rescued the two sur- 
viving missionaries and a young woman from 
the hands of a brutal liquor-crazed band of 
Huron Indians who, urged on by the two white 
renegades Deering and Jim Girty, had mas- 
sacared the entire Christian Indian population 
at the Moravian Mission, the Village of Peace. 

But they did not know that Girty had seen 
them escape and was already on their trail. . .. 


At last the fugitives breathed free under the gold 
and red cover of the woods. Never speaking, never 
looking back, the guide hurried eastward with long 
strides. His followers were almost forced to run in 
order to keep him in sight. He had waited at the 
edge of the clearing for them, and, relieving Jim of 
the heavy pack, which he swung lightly over his 
shoulder, he set a pace that was most difficult to 
maintain. The young missionary half led, half 
carried Nell over the stones and rough places. Mr. 
Wells labored in the rear. 

“Oh! Jim! Look back! Look back! See if we are 
pursued!” cried Nell frequently, with many a fearful 
glance into the dense thickets. 

The Indian took a straight course through the 
woods. He leaped the brooks, climbed the rough 
ridges, and swiftly trod the glades that were free of 
windfalls. His hurry and utter disregard for the plain 
trail left behind, proved his belief in the necessity of 
placing many miles between the fugitives and the 
Village of Peace. Evidently they would be followed, 
and it would be a waste of valuable time to try to 
conceal their trail. Gradually the ground began to 
rise, the way became more difficult, but Wingenund 
never slackened his pace. Nell was strong, supple, 
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and light of foot. She held her own with Jim, but 
time and time again they were obliged to wait for 
her uncle. Once he was far behind. Wingenund halt- 
ed for them at the height of a ridge where the forest 
was open. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the chieftain, as they finished 
the ascent. He stretched a long arm toward the sun; 
his falcon eye gleamed. 

Far in the west a great black and yellow cloud of 
smoke rolled heavenward. It seemed to rise from out 
the forest, and to hang low over the trees; then it 
soared aloft and grew thinner until it lost its distinct 
line far in the clouds. The setting sun stood yet an 
hour high over a distant hill, and burned dark red 
through the great pall of smoke. E 

“Ts it a forest fire?” asked Nell, fearfully. 

“Fire, of course, but—’’ Jim did not voice his fear; 
he looked closely at Wingenund. 

The chieftain stood silent a moment as was his 
wont when addressed. The dull glow of the sun was 
reflected in the dark eyes that gazed far away over 
forest and field. 

“Fire,” said Wingenund, and it seemed that as he 
spoke a sterner shadow flitted across his bronzed 
face. ““The sun sets tonight over the ashes of the 
Village of Peace.”’ 

He resumed his rapid march eastward. With never 
a backward glance the saddened party followed. Nell 
kept close beside Jim, and the old man tramped 
after them with bowed head. The sun set, but Win- 
genund never slackened his stride. Twilight deepen- 
ed, yet he kept on. 

“Indian, we can go no further tonight, we must 
rest,” cried Jim, as Nell stumbled against him, and 
Mr. Wells panted wearily in the rear. 

“Rest soon,” replied the chief, and kept on. 

Darkness had settled down when Wingenund at 
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last halted. The fugitives could see little in the 
_ gloom, but they heard the music of running water, 
and felt soft moss beneath their feet. 

They sank wearily down upon a projecting stone. 
_ The moss was restful to their tired limbs. Opening 
the pack they found food with which to satisfy the 
demands of hunger. Then, close under the stone, the 
fugitives sank into slumber while the watchful Indi- 
an stood silent and motionless. é 

Jim thought he had but just closed his eyes when 
he felt a gentle pressure on his arm. 

“Day is here,” said the Indian. 

Jim opened his eyes to see the bright red sun 
crimsoning the eastern hills, and streaming glorious- 
ly over the colored forests. He raised himself on his 
elbow to look around. Nell was still asleep. The 
blanket was tucked close to her chin. Her chestnut 
hair was tumbled like a schoolgirl’s; she looked as 
fresh and sweet as the morning. 

“Nell, Nell, wake up,” said Jim, thinking the 
while how he would love to kiss those white eyelids. 

_ Nell’s eyes opened wide; a smile lay deep in their 
hazel shadows. 

“‘Where am I? Oh, I remember,”’ she cried, sitting 
up. “Oh, Jim, I had such a sweet dream. I was at 
home with mother and Kate. Oh, to wake to find it 
all a dream! I am fleeing for life. But, Jim, we are 
safe, are we not?” 

“Another day, and we’ll be safe.” 

“Let us fly,” she cried, leaping up and shaking out 
her crumpled skirt. ““Uncle, come!”’ 

Mr. Wells lay quietly with his mild blue eyes 
smiling up at her. He neither moved nor spoke. 

“Rat, drink,”’ said the chief, opening the pack. 

“What a beautiful place,” exclaimed Nell, taking 
the bread and meat handed to her. “This is a lovely 
little glade. Look at those golden flowers, the red 
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-and purple leaves, the brown shining moss, and 
those lichen-covered stones. Why! Someone has 
camped here. See the little cave, the screens of plait- 
ed ferns, and the stone fireplace.” 

“It seems to me this dark spring and those 
gracefully spreading branches are familiar,” said 
Jim. 

“Beautiful Spring,” interposed Wingenund. 

“Yes, I know this place,” cried Nell excitedly. “I 
remember this glade though it was moonlight when I 
saw it. Here Wetzel rescued me from Girty.” 

“Nell, you’re right,” replied Jim. ‘““‘How strange we 
should run across this place again.”’ 

Strange fate, indeed, which had brought them 
again to Beautiful Spring! It was destined that the 
great scenes of their lives were to be enacted in this 
mossy glade. 

“Come, uncle you are lazy,” cried Nell, a touch of 
her old roguishness making playful her voice. 

Mr. Wells lay still, and smiled up at them. 

“You are not ill?” cried Nell, seeing for the first 
time how pallid was his face. 

“Dear Nellie, I am not ill. I do not suffer, but I am 
dying,” he answered, again with that strange, sweet 
smile. 

“Oh-h-h!” breathed Nell, falling on her knees. 

“No, no, Mr. Wells, you are only weak; you will be 
all right again soon,” cried Jim. 

“Jim, Nellie, I have known all night. I have lain 
here wakeful. My heart was never strong. It gave out 
yesterday, and now it is slowly growing weaker. Put 
your hand on my breast. Feel. Ah! you see! My life 
is flickering. God’s will be done. I am content. My 
work is finished. My only regret is that I brought you 
to this terrible borderland. But I did not know. If 
only I could see you safe from the peril of this wil- 
derness, at home, happy, married.” 
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Nell bent over him blinded by her tears, unable to 
see or speak, crushed by this last overwhelming | 
blow. Jim sat on the other side of the old missionary, 
holding his hand. For many moments neither spoke. » 
They glanced at the pale face, watching with eager, 
wistful eyes for a smile, or listening for a word. 

“Come,” said the Indian. 

Nell silently pointed toward her uncle. 

“He is dying,” whispered Jim to the Indian. 

“Go, leave me,”’ murmured Mr. Wells. “You are 
still in danger.” 

“We'll not leave you,” cried Jim. 

“No, no, no,” sobbed Nell, bending over to kiss 
him. 
“Nellie, may I marry you to Jim?” whispered Mr. 
Wells into her ear. “He has told me how it is with 
him. He loves you, Nellie. I'd die happier knowing 
Id left you with him.” 

Even at that moment, with her heart almost 
breaking, Nell’s fair face flushed. 

“Nell, will you marry me?’’ asked Jim, softly. Low 
though it was, he had heard Mr. Wells’ whisper. 

Nell stretched a little trembling hand over her 
uncle to Jim, who inclosed it in his own. Her eyes 
met his. Through her tears shone faintly a light, 
which, but for the agony that made it dim, would 
have beamed radiant. 

“Find the place,” said Mr. Wells, handing Jim a 
Bible. It was the one he always carried in his pocket. 

With trembling hand Jim turned the leaves. At 
last he found the lines, and handed the book back to 
the old man. 

_' Simple, sweet and sad was that marriage service. 
Nell and Jim knelt with hands clasped over Mr. 
Wells. The old missionary’s voice was faint; Nell’s 
responses were low, and Jim answered with deep 
and tender feeling. Beside them stood Wingenund, a 
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dark, magnificent figure. 

“There! May God bless you!” murmured Mr. 
Wells, with a happy smile, closing the Bible. 

“Nell, my wife!”’ whispered Jim, kissing her hand. 

“Come!”” broke in Wingenund’s voice, deep, 
strong, like that of a bell. 

Not one of them had observed the chief as he 
stood erect, motionless, poised like a stag scenting 
the air. His dark eyes seemed to pierce the purple- 
golden forest, his keen ear seemed to drink in the 
singing of the birds and the gentle rustling of leaves. 
Native to these haunts as were the wild creatures, 
they were no quicker than the Indian to feel the 
approach of foes. The breeze had borne faint, suspi- 
cious sounds. 

“Keep—the—Bible,” said Mr. Wells, “remember 
—its—word.”’ His hand closely clasped Nell’s, and 
then suddenly loosened. His pallid face was lighted 
by a meaning, tender smile which slowly faded— 
faded, and was gone. The venerable head fell back. 
The old missionary was dead. 

Nell kissed the pale, cold brow, and then rose, half 
dazed and shuddering. Jim was vainly trying to 
close the dead man’s eyes. She could no longer look. 
On rising she found herself near the Indian chief. He 
took her fingers in his great hand, and held them 
with a strong, warm pressure. Strangely thrilled, she 
looked up at Wingenund.. His somber eyes, fixed 
piercingly on the forest, and his dark stern face, 
were, as always, inscrutable. No compassion shone 
there; no emotion unbefitting a chieftain would ever 
find expression in that cold face, but Nell felt a cer- 
tain tenderness in this Indian, a response in his 
great heart. Felt it so surely, so powerfully that she 
leaned her head against him. She knew he was her 
friend. 

“Come,” 
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said the chief once more. He gently put 
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Nell aside before Jim arose from his sad task. 
F “We can not leave him unburied,” expostulated 
im. 

Wingenund dragged aside a large stone which 
formed one wall of the cavern. Then he grasped a log 
which was half covered by dirt, and, exerting his 
great strength, pulled it from its place. There was a 
crash, a rumble, the jar of a heavy weight striking 
the earth, then the rattling of gravel, and, before 
Nell and Jim realized what had happened, the great 
rock forming the roof of the cavern slipped down the 
bank followed by a small avalanche. The cavern was 
completely covered. Mr. Wells was buried. A mossy 
stone marked the old missionary’s grave. 

Nell and Jim were lost in wonder and awe. 

“Ugh!” cried the chief, looking toward the open- 
ing in the glade. 

Fearfully Nell and Jim turned, to be appalled by 
four naked, painted savages standing with leveled 
rifles. Behind them stood Deering and Jim Girty. 

“Oh, God! We are lost! Lost! Lost!” exclaimed 
Jim, unable to command himself. Hope died in his 
heart. 

No cry issued from Nell’s white lips. She was 
dazed by this final blow. Having endured so much, 
this last misfortune, apparently the ruin of her life, 
brought no added suffering, only a strange, numb 
feeling. 

“Ah-huh! Thought you’d give me the slip, eh?” 
croaked Girty, striding forward, and as he looked at 
Wingenund his little, yellow eyes flared like flint. 
“Does a wolf befriend Girty’s captives? Chief you 
hev led me a hard chase.”’ 

Wingenund deigned no reply. He stood as he did 
so often, still and silent, with folded arms, and a 
look that was haughty, unresponsive. 

The Indians came forward into the glade, and one 
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of them quickly bound Jim’s hands behind his back. 
The savages wore a wild, brutish look. A feverish fe- 
rocity, very near akin to insanity, possessed them. 
They were not quiet a moment, but ran here and 
there, for no apparent reason, except, possibly, to 
keep in action with the raging fire in their hearts. 
The cleanliness which characterized the normal In- 
dian was absent in them; their scant buckskin dress 
was bedraggled and stained. They were still drunk 
- with rum and the lust for blood. Murder gleamed 
from the glance of their eyes. 

“‘Jake; come over here,” said Girty to his renegade 
friend. “‘Ain’t she a prize?” 

Girty and Deering stood before the poor, stricken 
girl, and gloated over her fair beauty. She stood as 
when first transfixed by the horror from which she 
had been fleeing. Her pale face was lowered, her 
hands clenched tightly in the folds of her skirt. 

Never before had two such coarse, cruel fiends as 
Deering and Girty encumbered the earth. Even on 
the border, where the best men were bad, they were 
the worst. Deering was yet drunk, but Girty had 
recovered somewhat from the effects of the rum he 
had absorbed. The former rolled his big eyes and 
nodded his shaggy head. He was passing judgment, 
from his point of view, on the fine points of the girl. 

“She cer’aintly is,” he declared, with a grin. 
“She’s a little beauty. Beats any I ever seen!”’ 

Jim Girty stroked his sharp chin with dirty 
fingers. His yellow eyes, his burnt saffron skin, his — 
hooked nose, his thin lips—all his evil face seemed 
to shine with an evil triumph. To look at him was 
painful. To have him’ gaze at her was enough to 
drive any woman mad. 

Dark stains spotted the bright frills of his gaudy — 
dress, his buckskin coat and leggins, and dotted his 
white eagle plumes. Dark stains, horribly suggestive, 
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covered him from head to foot. Blood stains! The in- 
nocent blood of Christians crimsoned this renegade’s 
body, and every dark red blotch cried murder. 

“Girl, I burned the Village of Peace to git you,” 
growled Girty. “‘Come here!”’ 

With a rude grasp that tore open her dress, expos- 
ing her beautiful white shoulder and bosom, the ruf- 
fian pulled her toward him. His face was transfixed 
with a fierce joy, a brutal passion. 

Deering looked on with a drunken grin, while his 

renegade friend hugged the almost dying girl. The 
Indians paced the glade with short strides like 
leashed tigers. The young missionary lay on the 
moss with closed eyes. He could not endure the sight 
of Nell in Girty’s arms. 
* No one noticed Wingenund. He stood back a lit- 
tle, half screened by drooping branches. Once again 
the chief’s dark eyes gleamed, his head turned a tri- 
fle aside, and, standing in the statuesque position ha- 
bitual with him when resting, he listened, as one 
who hears mysterious sounds. Suddenly his keen 
glance was riveted on the ferns above the low cliff. 
He had seen their graceful heads quivering. Then 
two blinding sheets of flame burst from the ferns. 

Spang! Spang! 

Two rifle reports thundered through: the glade. 
Two Indians staggered and fell in their tracks—dead 
without a cry. 

A huge yellow body, spread out like a panther in 
his spring, descended with a crash upon Deering and 
Girty. The girl fell away from the renegade as he 
went down with a shrill screech, dragging Deering 
with him. Instantly began a terrific, whirling, wres- 
tling struggle. 

A few feet farther down the cliff another yellow 
body came crashing down to alight with a thud, to 
bound erect, to rush forward swift a. a leaping deer. 
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The two remaining Indians had only time to draw 
their weapons before this lithe, threatening form 
whirled upon them. Shrill cries, hoarse yells, the 
clash of steel and dull blows mingled together. One 
savage went down, twisted over, writhed and lay 
still. The other. staggered, warded off lightninglike 
blows until one passed under his guard, and crashed 
dully on his head. Then he reeled, rose again, but 
only to have his skull cloven by a bloody tomahawk. 

The victor darted toward the whirling mass. 

“Lew, shake him loose! Let him go!” yelled Jon- 
athan Zane, swinging his bloody weapon. 

High above Zane’s cry, Deering’s shouts and 
curses, Girty’s shrieks of fear and fury, above the 
noise of wrestling bodies and dull blows, rose a deep, 
booming roar. 

It was Wetzel’s awful cry of vengeance. 

“Shake him loose,” yelled Jonathan. 

Baffled, he ran wildly around the wrestlers. Time 
and time again his gory tomahawk was raised only 
to be lowered. He found no opportunity to strike. 
Girty’s ghastly countenance gleamed at him from 
the whirl of legs, and arms and bodies. Then Wet- 
zel’s dark face, lighted by merciless eyes, took its 
place, and that gave way to Deering’s broad fea- 
tures. The men being clad alike in buckskin, and 
their motions so rapid, prevented Zane from lending 
a helping hand. 

Suddenly Deering was propelled from the mass as 
if by a catapult. His body straightened as it came 
down with a heavy thud. Zane pounced upon it with 
catlike quickness. Once more he swung aloft the 
bloody hatchet; then once more he lowered it, for 
there was no need to strike. The renegade’s side was 
torn open from shoulder to hip. A deluge of blood 
poured out upon the moss. Deering choked, a bloody 
froth formed on his lips. His fingers clutched at 
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nothing. His eyes rolled violently and then were 
fixed in an awful stare. 

The girl lying so quiet in the woods near the old 
hut was avenged! 

Jonathan turned again to Wetzel and Girty, not 
with any intention to aid the hunter, but simply to 
witness the end of the struggle. 

Without the help of the powerful Deering, how pi- 
tifully weak was the Deathshead of the frontier in 
the hands of the Avenger! 

Jim Girty’s tomahawk was thrown in one direction 
and his knife in another. He struggled vainly in the 
iron grip that held him. 

Wetzel rose to his feet clutching the renegade. 
With his left arm, which had been bared in the 
fight, he held Girty by the front of his buckskin 
shirt, and dragged him to that tree which stood 
alone in the glade. He pushed him against it, and 
held him there. 

The white dog leaped and snarled around the pris- 
oner. 

Girty’s hands pulled and tore at the powerful arm 
which forced him hard against the beech. It was a 
brown arm, and huge with its bulging, knotted, rigid 
muscles. A mighty arm, strong as the justice which 
ruled it. 

“Girty, thy race is run!” Wetzel’s voice cut the 
silence like a steel whip. 

The terrible, ruthless smile, the glittering eyes of 
doom seemed literally to petrify the renegade. 

The hunter’s right arm rose slowly. The knife in 
his hand quivered as if with eagerness. The long 
blade, dripping with Deering’s blood, pointed to- 
ward the hilltop. 

“Look thar! See ’em! Thar’s yer friends!” cried 
Wetzel. 

On the dead branches of trees standing far above 
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the hilltop, were many great, dark birds. They sat 
motionless as if waiting. 

“Buzzards! Buzzards!” hissed Wetzel. 

Girty’s ghastly face became an awful thing to look 
upon. No living countenance ever before expressed 
such fear, such horror, such agony. He foamed at the 
mouth, he struggled, he writhed. With a terrible fas- 
cination he watched that quivering, dripping blade, 
now poised high. 

Wetzel’s arm swung with the speed of a shooting 
star. He drove the blade into Girty’s groin, through 
flesh and bone, hard and fast into the tree. He 
nailed the renegade to the beech, there to await his 
lingering doom. 

“Ah-h! Ah-h! Ah-h!” shrieked Girty, in cries of 
agony. He fumbled and pulled at the haft of the 
knife, but could not loosen it. He beat his breast, he 
tore his hair. His screams were echoed from the hill- 
top as if in mockery. 

The white dog stood near, his hair bristling, his 
teeth snapping. 

The dark birds sat on the dead branches above the 
hilltop, as if waiting for their feast. 


Zane turned and cut the young missionary’s 
bonds. Jim ran to where Nell was lying on the 
ground, and tenderly raised her head, calling to her 
that they were saved. Zane bathed the girl’s pale 
face. Presently she sighed and opened her eyes. 

Then Zane looked from the statuelike form of 
Wingenund to the motionless figure of Wetzel. The 
chief stood erect with his eyes on the distant hills. © 
Wetzel remained with folded arms, his cold eyes 
fixed upon the writhing, moaning renegade. 

“Lew, look here,” said Zane, unhesitatingly, and 
pointed toward the chief. 

Wetzel quivered as if sharply stung; the cold glit- 
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ter in his eyes chaired to lurid fire. With upraised 
tomahawk he bounded across the brook. 

“Lew, wait a minute!” yelled Zane. 

“Wetzel! Wait, wait!’ cried Jim, grasping the 
hunter’s arm; but the latter flung him off, as the 
wind tosses a straw. 

“Wetzel, wait, for God’s sake, wait!’’ screamed 
Nell. She had risen at Zane’s call, and now saw the 
deadly resolve in the hunter’s eyes. Fearlessly she 
flung herself in front of him; bravely she risked her 
life before his mad rush; frantically she threw her 
arms around him and clung to his hands desperate- 
ly. 

Wetzel halted; frenzied as he was at sight of his 
foe, he could not hurt a woman. 

“Girl, let go!” he panted, and his broad breast 
heaved. 

“No, no, no! Listen, Wetzel, you must not kill the 
chief. He is a friend.” 

“‘He is my great foe!” 

“Listen. Oh! please listen!” pleaded Nell. “He 
warned me to flee from Girty; he offered to guide us 
to Fort Henry. He has saved my life. For my sake, 
Wetzel, do not kill him! Don’t let me be the cause of 
his murder! Wetzel, Wetzel, lower your arm, drop 
your hatchet. For pity’s sake do not spill more blood. 
Wingenund isa Christian!” 

Wetzel stepped back breathing heavily. His white 
face resembled chiseled marble. With those little 
hands at his brest he hesitated in front of the chief 
he had hunted for so many long years. 

“Would you kill a Christian?” pleaded Nell, her 
voice sweet and earnest. 

“T reckon not, but this Injun ain’t one,” replied 
Wetzel slowly. 

“Put away your hatchet. Let me have it. Listen, 
and I will tell you, after thanking you for this rescue. 
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Do you know of my marriage? Come, please listen! 
Forget for a moment your enmity. Oh! you must be 
merciful! Brave men are always merciful!” 

“Injun, are you a Christian?” hissed Wetzel. 

“Oh! I know he is! I know he is!” cried Nell, still 
standing between Wetzel and the chief. 

Wingenund spoke no word. He did not move. His 
falcon eyes gazed tranquilly at his white foe. Chris- 
tian or pagan, he would not speak one word to,save 
his life. 

“Oh! Tell him you are a Christian,” cried Nell, 
running to the chief. 

““Yellow-hair, the Delaware is true to his race.” 

- As he spoke gently to Nell a noble dignity shone 
upon his dark face. 

“Injun, my back bears the scars of your braves’ 
whips,” hissed Wetzel, once more advancing. 

“Deathwind, your scars are deep, but the Dela- 
ware’s are deeper,” came the calm reply. ‘“Win- 
genund’s heart bears two scars. His son lies under 
the moss and ferns; Deathwind killed him; Death- 
wind alone knows his grave. Wingenund’s daughter, 
the delight of his waning years, freed the Delaware’s 
great foe, and betrayed her father. Can the Christian 
God tell Wingenund of his child?”’ 

Wetzel shook like a tree in a storm. Justice cried 
out in the Indian’s deep voice. Wetzel fought for 
mastery of himself. 

“Delaware, your daughter lays there, with her 
lover,” said Wetzel firmly, and pointed into the 
spring. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the Indian, bending over the 
dark pool. He looked long into its murky depths. 
Then he thrust his arm down into the brown water. 

“Deathwind tells no lie,” said the chief, calmly, 
and pointed toward Girty. The renegade had ceased 
struggling, his head was bowed upon his breast. 
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“The white serpent has stung the Delaware.” 

“What does it mean?” cried Jim. 

“Your brother Joe and Whispering Winds lie in 
the spring,”’ answered Jonathan Zane. ‘‘Girty mur- 
dered them, and Wetzel buried the two there.” 

“Oh, is it true?” cried Nell. 

“True, lass,” whispered Jim, brokenly, holding 
out his arms to her. Indeed, he needed her strength 
as much as she needed his. The girl gave one shud- 
dering glance at the spring, and then hid her face on 
her husband’s shoulder. 

“Delaware, we are sworn foes,” cried Wetzel. 

“‘Wingenund asks no mercy.” 

““Are you a Christian?”’ 

“‘Wingenund is true to his race.” 

“Delaware, begone! Take these weapons an’ go. 
When your shadow falls shortest on the ground, 
Deathwind starts on your trail.” 

“Deathwind is the great white chief; he is the 
great Indian foe; he is as sure as the panther in his 
leap; as swift as the wild goose in his northern flight. 
Wingenund never felt fear.”’ The chieftain’s sonorous 
reply rolled through the quiet glade. “If Deathwind 
thirsts for Wingenund’s blood, let him spill it now, 
for when the Delaware goes into the forest his trail 
will fade.” 

“Begone!” roared Wetzel. The fever for blood was 
once more rising within him. 

The chief picked up some weapons of the dead In- 
dians, and with haughty stride stalked from the 
glade. 

“Oh, Wetzel, thank you, I knew—” Nell’s voice 
broke as she faced the hunter. She recoiled from this 
changed man. 

“Come, we will go,’ said Jonathan Zane. “T’ll 
guide you to Fort Henry.” He lifted the pack, and 
led Nell and Jim out of the glade. 
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They looked back once to picture forever in their 
minds the lovely spot with its ghastly quiet bodies, 
the dark, haunting spring, the renegade nailed to the 
tree, and the tall figure of Wetzel as he watched his 
shadow on the ground. 


The fleeting human instinct of Wetzel had given 
way to the habit of years. His merciless quest for 
many days had been to kill the frontier fiend. Now 
that it had been accomplished, he turned his ven- 
geance into its accustomed channel, and once more 
became the ruthless Indian-slayer. 

A fierce, tingling joy surged through him as he 
struck the Delaware’s trail. Wingenund had made 
little or no effort to conceal his tracks; he had gone 
northwest, straight as a crow flies, toward the Indian 
encampment. He had a start of sixty minutes, and it 
would require six hours of rapid traveling to gain the 
Delaware town. 

“Reckon he’ll make for home,” muttered Wetzel, 
following the trail with all possible speed. 

The hunter’s method of trailing an Indian was sin- 
gular. Intuition played as great a part as sight. He 
seemed always to divine his victim’s intention. Once 
on the trail he was as hard to shake off as a blood- 
hound. Yet he did not, by any means, always stick 
to the Indian’s footsteps. With Wetzel the direction 
was of the greatest importance. 

For half a mile he closely followed the Delaware’s 
plainly marked trail. Then he stopped to take a 
quick survey of the forest before him. He abruptly 
left the trail, and, breaking into a run, went through 
the woods as fleetly and noiselessly as a deer, run- 
ning for a quarter of a mile, when he stopped to lis- 
ten. All seemed well, for he lowered his head, and 
walked slowly along, examining the moss and leaves. 
Presently he came upon a little open space where 
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‘the soil was a sandy loam. He bent over, then rose 
quickly. He had come upon the Indian’s trail. Cau- 
tiously he moved forward, stopping every moment to 
listen. In all the close pursuits of his maturer years 
he had never been a victim of that most cunning of 
Indian tricks, an ambush. He relied solely on his ear 
to learn if foes were close-by. The wild creatures of 
the forest were his informants. As soon as he heard 
any change in their twittering, humming or playing 
—whichever way they manifested their joy or fear of 
life—he became as hard to see, as difficult to hear as 
a creeping snake. 

The Delaware’s trail led to a rocky ledge and there 
disappeared. Wetzel made no effort to find the 
chief’s footprints on the flinty ground, but halted a 
moment and studied the ridge, the lay of the land 
around a ravine on one side, and a dark impenetra- 
ble forest on the other. He was calculating his 
chances of finding the Delaware’s trail far on the 
other side. Indian woodcraft, subtle, wonderful as it 
may be, is limited to each Indian’s ability. Savages, 
as well as other men, were born unequal..One might 
leave a faint trail through the forest, while another 
could be readily traced, and a third, more cunning 
and skillful than his fellows, have flown under the 
shady trees, for all the trail he left. But red men 
followed the same methods of woodcraft from tradi- 
tion, as Wetzel had learned after long years of study 
and experience. . 

And now, satisfied that he had divined the Dela- 
ware’s intention, he slipped down the bank of the 
ravine, and once more broke into a run. He leaped 
lightly, sure-footed as a goat, from stone to stone, 
over fallen logs, and the brawling brook. At every 
turn of the ravine, at every open place, he stopped to 
listen. 

Arriving on the other side of the ridge, he left the 
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ravine and passed along the edge of the rising 
ground. He listened to the birds, and searched the 
grass and leaves. He found not the slightest indica- 
tion of a trail where he had expected to find one. He 
retraced his steps patiently, carefully, scrutinizing 
every inch of the ground. But it was all in vain. Win- 
genund had begun to show his savage cunning. In 
his warrior days for long years no chief could rival 
him. His boast had always been that, when Win- 
genund sought to elude his pursuers, his trail faded 
among the moss and the ferns. 

Wetzel, calm, patient, resourceful, deliberated a 
moment. The Delaware had not crossed this rocky 
ridge. He had been cunning enough to make his pur- 
suer think such was his intention. The hunter hur- 
ried to the eastern end of the ridge for no other rea- 
son than apparently that course was the one the 
savage had the least reason to take. He advanced 
hurriedly because every moment was precious. Not a 
crushed blade of grass, a brushed leaf, an overturned 
pebble nor a snapped twig did he find. He saw that 
he was getting near to the side of the ridge where the 
Delaware’s trail had abruptly ended. Ah! what was 
there? A twisted bit of fern, with the drops of dew 
brushed off. Bending beside the fern, Wetzel ex- 
amined the grass; it was not crushed. A small plant 
with triangular leaves of dark green, lay under the 
fern. Breaking off one of these leaves, he exposed its 
lower side to the light. The fine, silvery hair of fuzz 
that grew upon the leaf had been crushed. Wetzel 
knew that an Indian could tread so softly as not to 
break the springy grass blades, but the under side of 
one of these leaves, if a man steps on it, always be- 
trays his passage through the woods. To keen eyes 
this leaf showed that it had been bruised by a soft 
moccasin. Wetzel had located the trail, but was still 
ignorant of its direction. Slowly he traced the shaken 
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ferns and bruised leaves down over the side of the 
ridge, and at last, near a stone, he found a moc- 
casin-print in the moss. It pointed east. The Dela- - 
ware was traveling in exactly the opposite direction 
to that which he should be going. He was, moreover, 
exercising wonderful sagacity in hiding his trail. 
This, however, did not trouble Wetzel, for if it took 
him a long time to find the trail, certainly the Dela- 
ware had expended as much, or more, in choosing 
hard ground, logs or rocks on which to tread. 

Wetzel soon realized that his own cunning was 
matcned. He trusted no more to his intuitive knowl- 
edge, but stuck close to the trail, as a hungry wolf 
holds to the scent of his quarry. 

The Delaware trail led over logs, stones and hard- 
baked ground, up stony ravines and over cliffs. The 
wily chief used all of his old skill; he walked back- 
ward over moss and sand where his footprints 
showed plainly; he leaped wide fissures in stony ra- 
vines, and then jumped back again; he let himself 
down over ledges by branches; he crossed creeks and 
gorges by swinging himself into trees and climbing 
from one to another; he waded brooks where he 
found hard bottom, and avoided swampy, soft 
ground. 

With dogged persistence and tenacity of purpose 
Wetzel stuck to this gradually fading trail. Every 
additional rod he was forced to go more slowly, and 
take more time in order to find any sign of his en- 
emy’s passage through the forests. One thing struck 
him forcibly. Wingenund was gradually circling to 
the southwest, a course that took him farther and 
farther from the Delaware encampment. 

Slowly it dawned upon Wetzel that the chief could 
hardly have any reason for taking this circling course 
save that of pride and savage joy in misleading, in 
fooling the foe of the Delawares, in deliberately 
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showing Deathwind that there was one Indian who 
could laugh at and lose him in the forests. To Wetzel 
this was bitter as gall. To be led on a wild goose 
chase! His fierce heart boiled with fury. His dark, 
keen eyes sought the grass and moss with terrible 
earnestness. Yet in spite of the anger that increased 
to the white heat of passion, he became aware of 
some strange sensation creeping upon him. He re- 
membered that the Delaware had offered his life. 
Slowly, like a shadow, Wetzel passed up and down 
the ridges, through the brown and yellow aisles of 
the forest, over the babbling brooks, out upon the 
golden-flecked fields—always close on the trail. 

At last in an open part of the forest, where a fire 
had once swept away the brush and smaller timber, 
Wetzel came upon the spot where the Delaware’s 
trail ended. 

There in the soft, black ground was a moccasin- 
print. The forest was not dense; there was plenty of 
light; no logs, stones or trees were near, and yet over 
all that glade no further evidence of the Indian’s 
trail was visible. 

It faded there as the great chief had boasted it 
would. 

Wetzel searched the burnt ground; he crawled on 
his hands and knees; again and again he went over 
the surroundings. The fact that one moccasin-print 
pointed west and the other east, showing that the 
Delaware had turned in his tracks, was the most 
baffling thing that had ever crossed the hunter in all 
his wild wanderings. 

For the first time in many years he had failed. He 
took his defeat hard, because he had been successful 
for so long he thought himself almost infallible, and 
because the failure lost him the opportunity to kill 
- his great foe. In his passion he cursed himself for 
being so weak as to let the prayer of a woman turn 
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him from his life’s purpose. 

With bowed head and slow, dragging steps he 
made his way westward. The land was strange to ~ 
him, but he knew he was going toward familiar 
ground. For a time he walked quietly, all the time 
the fierce fever in his veins slowly abating. Calm he 
always was, except when that unnatural lust for In- 
dians’ blood overcame him. 

On the summit of a high ridge he looked around to 
ascertain his bearings. He was surprised to find he 
had traveled in a circle. A mile or so below him arose 
the great oak tree which he recognized as the land- 
mark of Beautiful Spring. He found himself stand- 
ing on the hill, under the very dead tree to which he 
_ had directed Girty’s attention a few hours previous. 

With the idea that he would return to the spring 
to scalp the dead Indians, he went directly toward 
the big oak tree. Once out of the forest a wide plain 
lay between him and the wooded knoll which 
marked the glade of Beautiful Spring. He crossed 
this stretch of verdant meadowland, and entered the 
copse. 

Suddenly he halted. His keen sense of the usual 
harmony of the forest, with its innumerable quiet 
sounds, had received a severe shock. He sank into 
the tall weeds and listened. Then he crawled a little 
farther. Doubt became certainty. A single note of an 
oriole warned him, and it needed not the quick notes 
of a catbird to tell him that near at hand, some- 
where, was human life. 

Once more Wetzel became a tiger. The hot blood 
leaped from his heart, firing all his veins and nerves. 
But calmly noiseless, certain, cold, deadly as a 
snake he began the familiar crawling method of 

stalking his game. 

On, on under the briars and thickets, across the 
hollows full of yellow leaves, up over stony patches 
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of ground to the fern-covered cliff overhanging the 
glade he glided—lithe, sinuous, a tiger in movement 
and in heart. 

He parted the long, graceful ferns and gazed with 
glittering eyes down into the beautiful glade. 

He saw not the shining spring nor the purple 
moss, nor the ghastly white bones—nor anything, 
save a solitary Indian standing erect in the glade. 

There, within range of his rifle, was his great Indi- 
an foe, Wingenund. 

Wetzel sank back into the ferns to still the furious 
exultations which almost consumed him during the 
moment when he marked his victim. He lay there 
breathing hard, gripping tightly his rifle, slowly 
mastering the passion that alone of all things might 
render his aim futile. 

For him it was the third great moment of his life, 
the last of three moments in which the Indian’s life 
had belonged to him. Once before he had seen that 
dark, powerful face over the sights of his rifle, and 
he could not shoot because his one shot must be for 
another. Again had that lofty, haughty figure stood 
‘before him, calm, disdainful, arrogant, and he yield- 
ed to a woman’s prayer. 

The Delaware’s life was his to take, and he swore 
he would have it! He trembled in the ecstacy of his 
triumphant passion; his great muscles rippled and 
quivered, for the moment entirely beyond his con- 
trol. Then his passion calmed. Such power for ven- 
geance had he that he could almost still the very 
beats of his heart to make sure and deadly his fatal 
aim. Slowly he raised himself; his eyes of cold fire 
glittered; slowly he raised the black rifle. 

Wingenund stood erect in his old, grand pose, 
with folded arms, but his eyes, instead of being fixed 
on the distant hills, were lowered to the ground. 

An Indian girl, cold as marble, lay at his feet. Her 
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garments were wet, and clung to her slender form. 
Her sad face was frozen into an eternal rigidity. 

By her side was a newly dug grave. 

The bead on the front sight of the rifle had hardly 
covered the chief’s dark face when Wetzel’s eye took 
in these other details. He had been so absorbed in 
his purpose that he did not dream of the Delaware’s 
reason for returning to the Beautiful Spring. 

Slowly Wetzel’s forefinger stiffened; slowly he low- 
ered the black rifle. 

Wingenund had returned to bury Whispering 
Winds. 

Wetzel’s teeth clenched, an awful struggle tore his 
heart. Slowly the rifle rose, wavered and fell. It rose 
again, wavered and fell. Something terrible was 
wrong with him; something awful was awakening in 
his soul. 

Wingenund had not made a fool of him. The Dela- 
ware had led him a long chase, had given him the 
slip in the forest, not to boast of it, but to hurry. 
back to give his daughter Christian burial. 

Wingenund was a Christian! 

Had he not been, once having cast his daughter 
from him, he would never have looked upon her face 
again. 

Wingenund was true to his race, but he was a 
Christian. 

Suddenly Wetzel’s terrible temptation, his heart- 
racking struggle ceased. He lowered the long, black 
rifle. He took one last look at the chieftain’s dark, 
powerful face. 

Then the Avenger fled like a shadow through the 
forest. 


It was late afternoon at Fort Henry. The ruddy 


sun had already sunk behind the wooded chill, and 
the long shadows of the trees lengthened on the 
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green square in front of the fort. 

Colonel Zane stood in his doorway watching the 
river with eager eyes. A few minutes before a man 
had appeared on the bank of the island, and hailed. 
The colonel had sent his brother Jonathan to learn 
what was wanted. The latter had already reached 
the other shore in his flatboat, and presently the lit- 
tle boat put out again with the stranger seated at 
the stern. 

“I thought, perhaps, it might be Wetzel,’’ mused 
the colonel, “though I never knew of Lew’s wanting 
a boat.” 

Jonathan brought the man across the river, and 
up the winding path to where Colonel Zane was 
waiting. 

“Hello! It’s young Christy!” exclaimed the colo- 
nel, jumping off the steps, and cordially extending 
his hand. ‘‘Glad to see you! Where’s Williamson. 
How did you happen over here?” 

“Captain Williamson and his men will make the 
river eight or ten miles above,” answered Christy. “‘I 
came across to inquire about the young people who 
left the Village of Peace. Was glad to learn from 
Jonathan they got out all right.” 

“Yes, indeed, we’re all glad. Come and sit down. 
Of course you’ll stay overnight. You look tired and 
worn. Well, no wonder, when you saw all that Mora- 
vian massacre. You must tell me about it. Isaw Sam 
Brady yesterday, and he spoke of seeing you over 
there. Sam told me a good deal. Ah! here’s Jim 
now.” 

The young missionary came out of the open door, 
and the two young men greeted each other warmly. 

“How is she?” asked Christy, when the first greet- 
ings had been exchanged. 

“Nell’s just beginning to get over the shock. She’ll 
be glad to see you.’ 
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“Jonathan tells me you got married just before 
Girty came up with you at Beautiful Spring.” 

“Yes; it is true. In fact, the whole wonderful story 
is true, yet I cannot believe as yet. You look thin and 
haggard. When we last met you were well.” 

“That awful time pulled me down. I was an un- 
willing spectator of all that horrible massacre, and 
shall never get over it. I can still see the fiendish 
Savages running about with the reeking scalps of 
their own people. I actually counted the bodies of 
forty-nine grown Christians and twenty-seven chil- 
dren. An hour after you left us the church was in 
ashes, and the next day I saw the burned bodies. 
Oh! the sickening horror of the scene! It haunts me! 
That monster Jim Girty killed fourteen Christians 
with his sledgehammer.” 

“Did you hear of his death?” asked Colonel Zane. 

“Yes, and a fitting end it was to the frontier ‘Skull 
and Crossbones.’ ” 

“Tt was like Wetzel to think of such a vengenace.” 

“Has Wetzel come in since?” 

“No. Jonathan says he went after Wingenund, 
and there’s no telling when he’ll return.” 

“T hoped he would spare the Delaware.” 

“Wetzel spare an Indian!” 

“But the chief was a friend. He surely saved the 
girl.” 

“T am sorry, too, because Wingenund was a fine 
Indian. But Wetzel is implacable.” 

“Here’s Nell, and Mrs. Clarke too. Come_ out, 
both of you,” cried Jim. 

Nell appeared in the doorway vik Colonel Zane’s 
sister. The two girls came down the steps and greet- 
ed the young man. The bride’s sweet face was white 
and thin, and there was a shadow in her eyes. 

“T am so glad you got safely away from—from 
there,”’ said Christy, earnestly. 
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“Tell me of Benny?” asked Nell, speaking softly. 

“Oh, yes, I forgot. Why, Benny is safe and well. 
He was the only Christian Indian to escape the 
Christian massacre. Heckewelder hid him until it 
was all over. He is going to have the lad educated.” 

“Thank Heaven!” murmured Nell. 

“‘And the missionaries?” inquired Jim, earnestly. 

“Were all well when I left, except, of course, 
Young. He was dying. The others will remain out 
there, and try to get another hold, but I fear it’s im- 
possible.” 

“Tt is impossible, not because the Indian does not 
want Christianity, but because such white men as 
the Girtys rule. The beautiful Village of Peace owes 


its ruin to the renegades,” said Colonel Zane impres- 


sively. 

“Captain Williamson could have prevented the 
massacre,”’ remarked Jim. 

“Possibly. It was a bad place for him, and I think 
he was wrong not to try,” declared the colonel. 

“Hullo!” cried Jonathan Zane, getting up from 
the steps where he sat listening to the conversation. 

A familiar, soft moccasined footfall sounded on 
the path. All turned to see Wetzel come slowly to- 
ward them. His buckskin hunting costume was 
ragged and worn. He looked tired and weary, but the 
dark eyes were calm. 

It was the Wetzel whom they all loved. 

They greeted him warmly. Nell gave him her 
hands, and smiled up at him. 

“Tm so glad you’ve come home safe,” she said. 

“Safe an’ sound, lass, an’ glad to find you well,” 
answered the hunter, as he leaned on his long rifle, 
looking from Nell to Colonel Zane’s sister. “Betty, I 
allus gave you first place among border lasses, but 
here’s one as could run you most any kind of a race,” 
he said, with the rare smile which so warmly lighted 
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his dark, stern face. 

“Lew Wetzel making compliments! Well, of all 
things!” exclaimed the colonel’s sister. 

Jonathan Zane stood closely scanning Wetzel’s 
features. Colonel Zane, observing his brother’s close 
scrutiny of the hunter, guessed the cause, and said: 

“Lew, tell us, did you see Wingenund over the 
sights of your rifle?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the hunter simply. - 

A chill seemed to strike the hearts of the listeners. 
That simple answer, coming from Wetzel, meant so 
much. Nell bowed her head sadly. Jim turned away 
biting his lip. Christy looked across the valley. Colo- 
nel Zane bent over and picked up some pebbles 
which he threw hard at the cabin wall. Jonathan 
Zane abruptly left the group, and went into the 
house. 

But the colonel’s sister fixed her large, black eyes 
on Wetzel’s face. 

“Well?” she asked, and her voice rang. 

Wetzel was silent for a moment. He met her eyes 
with that old, inscrutable shade in his own. A slight 
smile flitted across his face. 

“Betty, I missed him,” he said, calmly, and, 
shouldering his long rifle, he strode away. 


The years rolled by with their changing seasons; 
every autumn the golden flowers bloomed richly, 
and the colored leaves fell softly upon the amber 
moss in the glade of Beautiful Spring. 

The Indians camped there no more; they shunned 
the glade and called it the Haunted Spring. They 
said the spirit of a white dog ran there at night, and 
the Wind of Death mourned over the lonely spot. 

At long intervals an Indian chief of lofty frame 
and dark powerful face stalked into the glade to 
stand for many moments silent and motionless. 
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And sometimes at twilight when the red glow of 
the sun had faded to gray, a stalwart hunter slipped 
like a shadow out of the thicket, and leaned upon a 
long, black rifle while he gazed sadly into the dark 
spring, and listened to the sad murmur of the water- 
fall. The twilight.deepened while he stood motion- 
less. The leaves fell into the water with a soft splash, 
a whippoorwill caroled his melancholy song. 

From the gloom of the forest came a low sigh 
which swelled thrillingly upon the quiet air, and 
then died away like the wailing of the night wind. 

Quiet reigned once more over the dark, murky 
grave of the boy who gave his love and his life to the 
wilderness. 
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DAUGHTER 
OF THE 
MOON 


The basis of this story is a legend which has 
been handed down through many generations 
of the Navajo tribe and had been given to 
Zane Grey by the wife of one of the traders 
who lived on the Navajo reservation back in 
the early 1920’s. Historically, the setting of — 
the story dates back to many years before the 
coming of the white man, and tells how an 
Indian warrior faced death and dishonor be- 
cause of his love for a beautiful princess of 
an alien tribe. 


In the midst of the great desert rose a tremendous 
wall of stone, upon the ramparts of which stood the 
citadel of Taneen, chief of the Rock clan. 

Under the gold-banded, black-fringed table moun- 
tain, to the north and: east, yawned an abyss of 
gorges, the unknown, the place of cliffs and shadows, 
through which rolled and thundered the red river of 
the gods. To the south stretched the wasteland—the 
long weathered slope leading down to bare ridges 
and colored buttes, out over the gray flats, and onto 
the dunes of clay and the white-shrouded distance. 
On the west side lay a shallow valley where patches 
of bleached grass and sere fields of corn stood out 
starkly from the green cedars. 

Taneen paced to and fro on his stone-fenced ter- 
race. A dry hot wind fanned his troubled face. It 
blew from the west. It bore evil tidings—that the 


‘rains would not come. The preceding year had been 


dry; the winter snows had been scant; and now the 


springs were failing, the streams running low, and 
the waterfall Oljato trickled like thin wind-swept 
grasses over the ledge. 
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These omens haunted Taneen. They recalled the 
beginning of the twelve-year drought, which in the 
end had dispersed the starving clans of the 
Sheboyahs to the four winds. The rains had come 
again with fruitful seasons, bringing back prosperity 
and happiness to the little people of the rocks. 
Taneen could look afar, with eagle gaze, to see ona 
distant craggy height the citadel of the Wolf Clan; 
and farther still, dim in the purple haze, a dark spur 
that marked the home of the Antelope Clan. Other 
clans were scattered far to the westward. 

That summer no brave runner had yet crossed the 
hot, waterless sands and rocks with messages to 
Taneen. All was not well with the neighboring clans. 

Taneen turned to gaze from his terrace down the 
many-stepped descent over the little brown dwell- 
ings with their dark, eyelike windows, down to the 
center of the stronghold, where the domed granaries 
and circular cisterns stood under the protecting arch 
of the great wali, and still farther down to the faded © 
green squares ‘and gray ovals of the playgrounds. 

But the young braves of the Sheboyahs were not 
indulging in games this hot day. They lolled in the 
shade of the walls, or lay asleep inside the cool 
houses. Naked children swarmed like lazy ants on 
the courts and terraces. Only the squaws and the 
maidens were at work, grinding, baking, weaving, 
carrying, moving in and out of sun and shade. 
Taneen’s Rock Clan had grown populous again, for 
which gift of the gods he was grateful and proud. 
But there seemed to be a shadow creeping over 
them. 

He went below to the council chamber where his 
medicine men convened much of late, obsessed with 
their interpretations of the signs of the times, with 
their incantations to their guardian spirits. 

A sacred fire of cedar fagots was burning on the 
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east side of the chamber, where the door looked 
toward the sunrise. In the center of the floor a fine 
covering of wind-blown sand had been laid, and 
upon this space Declis, the painter, was sifting col- 
ored sands of white and copper, of blue and green 
and ocher. Old Benei, the star-gazer, was chanting. 
Clodothie, the chief medicine man of the clan, 
leaned on his staff with gaze of doubt and fear fixed 
upon the fourth inmate of the chamber. This was 
Dageel, the idiot of the tribe, a pink-eyed, red- 
haired, deformed young brave hideous to behold. He 
was hated and feared by all the Sheboyahs. 

“What is he doing now?” demanded Taneen, 
aghast. 

“Listen,” replied Clodothie impressively. 

Dageel, bending over the sand painting, was jab- 
bering wild and whirling sounds, meaningless and 
fearsome to the chief. He made strange and violent 
gestures; he expelled a puffing breath, such as would 
be emitted by a watching deer. 

“He tells of the First People, who came from 
animals,” translated the medicine man. “Of the 
time when it was always night, of the coming of the 
sun, and then of water over all the land.” 

Taneen silenced he priest with a gesture of impa- 
tience. “What of this hot west wind?” he queried 
darkly. 

“O Chief! It is the herald of more dry years,” 
replied the medicine man sonorously, with a slow 
spreading of his clawlike hands. “Our corn did not 
ripen. Our melons parched on the vines.” 

“Give orders that my people conserve their grain 
and water. We shall not starve. Meanwhile you 


priests shall.invoke the rain gods. You will seek 


council from your spirits, to learn what sacrifices we 
must make, what ceremonies will appease.” 
“O Chief, it is written! Return Nashta to her out- 
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cast clan!” thundered the priest. 

Taneen shrank as from an inward stab. 

“Wise man, you should know it is also written 
that my child Nashta, Daughter of the Moon, 
remains hidden from daylight with the Rock clan 
forever,” intoned Taneen imperiously. 

“Your sin will be visited upon your people,’ 
the priest. 

“Be it so. She is my blood, my pride. Nashta is in- 
’ nocent, as is her mother. The fierce Antelope Clan 
would destroy her, the daughter of their queen.” 

“Then the devouring drought will come as before, 
like a swarm of grasshoppers that denude the land.” 

Taneen stood silent, watching the sandpainter. 

“The ice will creep back upon us . . or the land 
will be dark again. . . or the water will rise to the 
tallest treetop.”’ 

“No. Taneen does not believe. The ice and night 
and flood belonged to the time of the First People.” 

“Aye. . . but O Chief! If there were a first people 
so there shall be a last. A race that will make us 
slaves. Clodothie sees them in the shadows. Their 
voice is as the thunder of the red river.” 

Taneen believed this prophecy to be true. He had 
heard it in the whispers of the wind through the 
cedars. Even the rock walls waited for the echo of 
the footfalls of the future. The earth, the sky and the 
stars remained in eternal fixity, but all living crea- 
tures changed. Each clan of the Sheboyahs lived on 
their rocky height in mortal dread of the unknown. 
Their old sages squatted beside the fires in the kivas 
and handed down to the younger generations the 
legends of the tribe—how the fathers of their fathers 
fought and overcame the First People, and how their 
progenitors battled with man before he was man. 
There were stealthy steps on the trail of the 
Sheboyahs. The time was not far distant when there 


> 
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would be justification for the old chiefs’ custom of 
building their dwellings on the unscalable cliffs. 
Had not the Badger Clan vanished strangely off the 
far escarpment to the south? 

Taneen left the chamber of the priests and 
repaired to his terrace where once more he leaned on 
the parapet to gaze with clouded vision over the 
lowlands. 

The searing wind brought hot fragrance of the dry 
earth, the sand and cactus and cedar, the endless 
area of stone. On all sides, only that one to the west 
gave any hope of life. He could not endure that 
smoky northern abyss from whence at intervals rose 
a sullen roar. And the white-palled wasteland of 
shifting sands on the south only augmented his 
dread. Yet these regions seemed indeed to be insur- 
mountable barriers for those vague hosts that threa- 
tened his people. Gray and lonely and monotonous 
sheered away the cedared valley to the west, solemn 
and stark under the noonday sun, a wide path to the 
other clans of the Sheboyahs, yet weirdly formidable 
at this hour. 

The chieftain’s gaze shifted to the shadow under 
the grand arch of the wall that flanked the end of 
the citadel below. Here, deep in a recess of the rocks, 
lay the kiva that hid Nashta, Daughter of the Moon. 
The light of day had never fallen upon this maiden’s 
beautiful face. The secret of that kiva was held in- 
violate by the Rock Clan. Only the medicine men, 
and old women of the tribe, and the maiden atten- 
dants bound to secrecy, knew of the presence there 
of Taneen’s child, by the queen of the outcast 
Antelope Clan. Nashta, Daughter of the Moon, 
whose skin was white as snow! Taneen’s hold upon 
his tribe was no stronger than that precarious secret. 
There was catastrophe in the air. Whispers of the 
departed Sheboyahs came with the _ swallow’s 
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rustling flight. The chief’s great love for the outcast 
queen was greater than that for his people. He would 
cherish Nashta, her daughter, even though through 
that bond he brought about the doom presaged by 
the priests. * 

Taneen liked not the desolate surroundings; nor 
the significance of the elements. Grieved and tor- 
tured, he sought the cool shade of his thick-walled 
house. 

At sunset the medicine men brought to Taneen a 
runner from the Wolf Clan. Caked with dust and 
sweat, this brave carried strange tidings. The 
Antelope Clan was no more. The angry gods had de- 
stroyed them. Clouds of smoke rose above their cita- 
del, and long rows of carrion birds sat upon the 
walls. The approach to their fastness had been 
broken away by powers beyond the ken of the sages 
of the Wolf Clan. 

“‘Taneen, take heed,” cried Clodothie, his voice 
filled with foreboding, “‘‘lest your people suffer the 
same accursed fate.” 

The chief did not hear. Between deliverance from 
mortal foes and the death of a woman still beloved, 
he stood racked to the very soul. Seeking the dark- 
ness, he lay wide-eyed and afraid. But the torture 
was for earthly loss of the dusky-eyed woman who 
had outlawed her people for love of him. 

A low, sand-shifting wind moaned in the clefts of 
the rocks. Taneen heard and felt that he was not 
alone. Then soft, moccasined footfalls on the terrace 
attested to mortal activity, the tryst of braves and 
maidens who dared forbidden love, even as he had 
dared in the days of his youth. A nighthawk shrilled 
a bitter cry. At last in the dead hours silence lay like 
a heavy mantle over the citadel. Then Taneen 
stalked forth upon the terrace. 

A pale moon gleamed down upon the innumerable 
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Pe anots of rock. The gorge to the north resembled the 
night, menacing, mystic, waiting. Those whom 
Clodothie called the First People might be there in 
the blackness. But Taneen was certain only of a 
monstrous beating heart in the oppressive silence. 
The air had cooled and he breathed deeply. It was 
the midnight hour of vigil that Taneen seldom 
missed, and never when the moon soared high. Pale 
forms moved noiselessly, like spirits, out of the shad- 
ow of the great arch. Taneen watched them, his 
heart full to bursting. Nashta, with the star- 
maidens, her attendants, was stealing out to bathe 
in the moonlit pool below the citadel. 


The austere summer days dragged on. Taneen’s 
high priests, for all their lore and boasted influence 
with the gods, failed to bring the rains. Rabbits and 
antelope left the valley. The Sheboyahs fell back 
upon their store of grain. The springs sank lower. Ol- 
jato no longer slid its pale lacy waterfall over the 
precipice. But the great pool under the wall, shaded 
from the thirsty sun, held to its shimmering level. 

The mysterious fate of the Antelope Clan ceased 
to dominate the harangues of Taneen’s medicine 
men. Jealous of their power and doubtful of their 
strength, they bent all their efforts into prayers for 
rain. 

One day Taneen proved to himself that he still re- 
tained the keenness of eye which in his youth had 
been compared to that of the eagle. Far down on the 
ragged red slope he made out a moving dot. He 
watched from his terrace. The object might be a 
sheep or a cougar, but he thought it was a man, and 
therefore kept his counsel. The black speck moved, 
enlarged, vanished to reappear, and was always 
climbing. The time came when Taneen’s fears were 
justified. 
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He called for his hunters, those of the clan who 
were farsighted. They came and looked long in 
silence. 

‘A tall man!” 

“‘He is not a runner.” 

‘“‘Aie! From the north.” 

The braves came singly and in groups; the squaws 
left their tasks to line up along the ramparts; the 
medicine men heard and stalked forth to see. When 
the stranger appeared in plain sight on the slope 
below the base-of the cliff, all the Rock Clan crowd- 
ed the walls, the terraces, the roofs. The hour 
seemed momentous. 

The stranger waved something that flashed in the 
moonlight. The gesture was friendly. Only the medi- 
cine men did not take it so. The maidens were in a 
flutter of excitement. Taneen waved an answer 
which was a gesture of welcome. Then old men, 
squaws, braves and the maidens followed their chief, 
and a long fluttering line of waving hands and arms 
could be seen along the parapets. 

This visitor had the spring of a deerstalker in his 
stride. He came on. He climbed with no sign of wea- 
riness. He reached the first flight of cut steps in the 
ragged cliff. These he surmounted as one used to 
steep walls. Only those watchers who leaned over 
the ramparts could see him now. Low guttural mur- 
murs flowed back to those behind. 

Taneen saw the stranger halt at the second flight 
of cut steps. His upturned face flashed in the sun. 
He called aloft in a ringing voice. It was an unknown 
tongue that silenced the wondering onlookers! Then 
this daring visitor essayed the second stairway, soon 
to pass from view under the wall. 

“Let down the ladders,’’ commanded Taneen. 

The priests made loud and wailing protest. But 
the chief waved them into silence. 
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“Bring him before me,” ordered Taneen. 

The high priest Clodothie raised his gaunt arms to 
heaven and from his cavernous chest rumbled a 
dolorous lamentation. It was the end. Taneen was 
about to receive the serpent into their midst. 

Strong-armed braves slid the long spruce poles 
down over the parapet. Little crosspieces were 
bound on these poles for rungs. A brave of the Rock 
Clan could run up these ladders like a squirrel. It 
remained to be seen if this visitor could mount the 
walls. The silent crowd thronged twenty deep at that 
point, and waited breathlessly. 

Taneen paced his terrace, erect and haughty, true 
to the nobility to which he owed his heritage; but 
the lament of his high priest rang like a knell in his 
ears. 

Presently a shout went up. The stranger had sur- 
mounted the walls. Taneen turned to see the throng 
open to make way for a splendid striking figure of a 
man, striding forward between the priests. They 
brought the stranger before Taneen, silent, no doubt 
awed by his majestic presence. Taneen lifted his 
right hand high and voiced the BCE words of 
his clan. 

The visitor imitated the chief's gesture and 
replied in a language which none there understood. 
He was a head taller than the tallest brave of 
Taneen’s clan. Round his eagle head and raven hair 
ran a beaded band, from which projected a long, 
graceful blue feather. His handsome face was of a 
markedly lighter shade than that of any brave of all 
the clans Taneen remembered, and its tinge of red 
was equally slight. His eyes, of a dark, piercing gray 
hue, held the secret of a great power. Taneen es- 
timated his age to be under thirty years. His magnif- 
icent torso was naked to the waist. Below, he wore a 
short divided garment of buckskin, held in place by 
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a braided girdle. From this hung a flint-headed tom- 
ahawk. Moccasins and leggings of buckskin, worn 
ragged, completed his attire. He carried a long bow, 
and at his back a quiver of arrows. 

“‘Whence come you?”’ queried the chief, with slow 
signs correlating his question. 

The stranger understood, for he answered by a 
sweep of his long arm to the north, indicating a far 
country beyond the chasms that no Sheboyah had 
ever crossed. He spoke again, and his speech, illus- 
trated by signs made with his weapons, and his 
strong hands applied to his body, made plain that 
he was a hunter, that in the chase he had become 
lost, and had wandered across the gorges, starved 
and sore distressed. 

- Taneen indicated his watching braves, the shy- 
eyed maidens, the squaws, all his clan, and queried 
again with further sign. 

“Your people?”’ 

‘“‘Nopah!”’ replied the stranger, and touched the 
blue feather that crowned his raven hair. 

“Blue Feather,” interpreted Taneen, to his gaping 
listeners. ““Taneen makes him welcome. Give him 
food and drink.” 

To the stern high priests Taneen said, ““The Clan 
of the Rocks cannot change its creed because famine 
is abroad in the land. Or because there is a creeping 
cloud on the horizon. Taneen does by this strange 
visitor from a new people what he would ask for one 
of his own sons.”’ 

With glad acclaim the young braves surrounded 
Blue Feather to lead him away down the terraces, 
followed by the whispering, murmuring maidens. 


While the summer waned Blue Feather idled with 


_ the braves in the cool shade of the walls or under the 
brush sun shelters. He let it be known that he was 
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content to tarry there until the cold winds of au- 
_tumn would temper the heat of his long journey 
back to his people. 

Meanwhile he learned the language of the 
Sheboyahs. Quick and intelligent, he soon mastered 
the scant vocabulary of the Rock Clan, meeting dif- 
ficulty only with the words that many meanings, 
each of which depended upon the intonation with 
which it was spoken. 

Blue Feather was a trusted spy of the great 
Nopahs, a tribe from a far country. They were war- 
riors and not tillers of the soil. Nothis Toh,. their 
chief, having destroyed the little people of the cliffs 
beyond the vast chasms of the red river, had turned 
his fierce eyes toward the corn growers, the grain 
grinders of the caves. Blue Feather’s work was 
manifold. It was to make friends with this most 
populous Rock Cian of the Sheboyahs, to take stock 
of their possessions, their defenses and _ the 
approaches to their citadel, to deceive the medicine 
men and lastly to corrupt the braves by the subtle 
arts and games and herbs of which Blue Feather was 
master, and to work his wiles upon the young women 
so that they would fall into his power. 

In all, the Rock Clan totaled two thousand 
members. A third of. these were able-bodied men. 
Taneen’s fortress appeared impregnable to attack 
from the outside. The wily Sheboyahs had chosen a 
great unscalable crag, from which height tribe after 
tribe could be repulsed. Only through strategy and 
surprise, through treachery within the citadel, could 
Taneen be overcome. The huge circular bins were 
bursting with grain, the cisterns were full, and the 
deep pool of water under the arch would not fail that 
year. Taneen could withstand a siege longer than 
even the Nopahs might sustain one. 

From some untraceable source, Blue Feather had 
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received a vague hint of an underground passage be- 
neath the citadel. Inimitable actor that he was, he 
played his part, growing doubly sure of a conquest 
which would earn him great honor among the 
Nopahs. ; 

The summer passed and the cool days came. 
Grass and grain in the valley below had withered. 
The springs had dried up. Blue Feather heard the 
exhortations of the medicine men, and they filled 
him with contempt. They did not know how to 
propitiate the rain gods. When the vine leaves and 
the lichens turned gold, Blue Feather resorted to his 
arts. 

The braves of the Sheboyahs, and many of the 
- matured men, were fond of games, especially those 
that called for fleetness of foot and the exhibition of 
strength. Blue Feather affected laziness and indiffer- 
ence, causing the young men to deride their guest 
from the unknown Nopahs. The bolder of the maid- 
ens, urged by their brothers and sweethearts, added 
their gay taunts. So at last Blue Feather let himself 
be persuaded to enter the races, but only on his con- 
dition that each competitor wager something. As 
Blue Feather had divined, this ultimatum of his 
greatly excited the braves. They were all born gam- 
blers. 

The racecourse and field for games lay outside the 
citadel, on a patch of level ground surrounded by 
steps of rocks, where the spectators sat. Blue 
Feather judged from the worn, smooth ground that 
the Sheboyahs passed much time at their games. 
Generations of the Rock Clan had played there. 
High above the desert, like a perch for eagles, with 
the forbidding lowlands far below, and a fringe of 
spear-pointed spruce trees standing all around the 
oval, this playground made a strong appeal to Blue 
Feather. Among the Nopahs, a tribe of exceeding 
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prowess in all feats that developed fighters, he was 
preeminent. 

So Blue Feather raced with the first brave chosen 
to compete, and ran away from him easily. Then one 
after another Blue Feather defeated the clan’s fleet- 
est runners to the number of five more. There arose 
a clamor from the discomfited braves. 

“Tith-lei! Tith-lei!” they shouted. Blue Feather 
was to learn that Tith-lei, the Mole, was not only 
the fleetest runner of the Rock Clan, but champion 
of all the Sheboyahs. 

“Blue Feather is not a bird that he can fly a sev- 
enth race in one day,” replied the victor haughtily. 

The defeated braves and their backers argued for 
a competition on the morrow, that they might 
recoup their losses. Blue Feather agreed to race, but 
only provided the stakes were larger. Then while he 
rested the braves indulged in their favorite games. 
One in particular attracted Blue Feather. In the 
center of a circle there had been imbedded a post of 
petrified wood so that about three feet of it projected 
above the ground. The top of the post was round and 
polished so smoothly that it shone in the sunlight. A 
long pole and a small hoop constituted the other 
implements needed for this game. From an es- 
tablished line the hoop had to be tossed or rolled, by 
the aid of the pole, and the object of the game was to 
put the hoop over the post. Blue Feather admitted 
the dexterity necessary to excel at this game, and 
resolved to come out in the dead of night to perfect 
himself. at it. His plot called for the winning of all 
their games before he introduced those of the 
Nopahs. 

That afternoon and night news of the race on the 
morrow and the size of the wagers went from lip to 
lip all over the citadel. It augured well for Blue 
Feather’s plan to inflame the gambling passion of 
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the Rock Clan. 

Therefore he was not surprised, when in the morn- 
ing he sallied forth, to find the populace streaming 
out to see the race. Blue Feather thrilled at the sight 
of the hosts of maidens, brightly clad, and in the gay 
mood that befitted the occasion. So far it had suited 
his purpose to remain aloof, impervious to the many 
shy advances they had ventured toward him. But 
this occasion might well be an auspicious one to 
begin his conquest of the maidens of the tribe. 

Taneen and his chiefs and priests occupied seats 
at the top of the rock ledge. Below them and to each 
side extended the colorful throng, halfway round the 
oval field. Braves were tossing a ball to and fro. 

Blue Feather stalked proudly before the double 
row of maidens. His heart swelled and for the time 
being he forgot the evil design he had upon this 
peaceful tribe. He reveled in the fluttering awe and 
admiration that he excited in them. His quick and 
roving eye soon picked out Ba-lee, one of the pret- 
tiest maidens of the clan, whose dusky glances 
-toward him had not passed unnoticed. 

He made her a gallant bow. 

“There is no maiden to wear this for me,” he said, 
touching the blue feather in his hair. 

“Perhaps the Nopah runner has not asked,’ Ba- 
lee replied, her dark eyes alight. They told Blue 
Feather that he had not far to go to awaken fire in 
their slumbering depths. 

“Blue Feather has not yet been so bold—but 

” and he removed the long graceful ornament 
from its band. 

Ba-lee gave a little gasp of expectant pleasure, 
while whispers and murmurs ran through the bevy 
of maidens with her. 

At that moment Tith-lei, the Mole, rival runner to 
be paired with Blue Feather that day, came up es- 
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corted by many braves. He was little, and his mean, 
 half-shut eyes no doubt had won him the sobriquet 
of “the Mole.” His sight was keen, however, for he 
betrayed jealousy at the spectacle of Blue Feather 
before Ba-lee. The maiden reacted subtly to this en- 
counter. Blue Feather’s swift thought was that Tith- 
lei was deeply enamored of her, a passion which she 
did not return. 

Blue Feather tendered his token to the maiden. 
“Tf Ba-lee will wear this the Nopah runner cannot 
lose the race.” 

She bent her glossy dark head while Blue Feather 
stuck the feather in her hair, so that it stood up 
proudly. Tith-lei hissed like a snake. If he had not 
been Blue Feather’s enemy before, he instantly 
became so now. Ba-lee threw back her dainty head 
and laughed with her maidens. But the swift half- 
veiled glance she shot Blue Feather told him of his 
conquest. 

Then the runners were called to the starting paint: 
Tith-lei stripped to his buckskin breechcloth. Blue 
Feather cast an inquisitive and critical gaze over his 
antagonist. Tith-lei’s wide and deep chest, his nar- 
row loins and his thin sinewy legs convinced Blue 
Feather that in a long race of endurance the Rock 
Clan racer would prove a rival to be feared. In a 
short race, however, he could not contend with the 
Nopah. 

Poised, the racers toed the line. They were in- 
structed to run around the stake at the far end of the 
field and back to the starting point. He who first 
touched the starter’s hand would be declared the 
winner. A brave raised his drumstick. When the 
boom resounded the runners leaped into action. 

Blue Feather kept pace with Tith-lei and watched 
him cunningly. The faster Tith-lei went the faster 
Blue Feather ran to keep up with him. Thus they ~ 
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reached and rounded the far stake. Then like an © 


arrow from a bow Blue Feather shot ahead into his 
marvelous stride that was twice as long and quick as 
Tith-lei’s. He left the boasted racer of the 
Sheboyahs as if he had been rooted to the earth. 

The yelling of the braves and the screaming of the 
maidens rang sweet in Blue Feather’s ears. He had 
heard that blended roar before. If the Rock Clan 
loved a runner, let them see the greatest of the 
Nopahs in all his glory. 

Taneen’s tribe uncrowned a champion that event- 
ful day. The chief came down from his seat to place 
a hand upon Blue Feather’s heaving shoulder. 

“The Nopah runs like the antelope,” he said. 
“Taneen would be proud of such a son.” 

But the high priests glowered upon Blue Feather, 
and the panting Tith-lei cast malignant eyes of 
jealousy and hate upon him. Yet among the braves, 
even those who had lost their wagers to the Nopah, 
he became more popular than ever. And among the 
maidens, when he sought Ba-lee to retrieve his blue 
feather, he was a hero. Coyly Ba-lee held the feather 
behind her back, and besought him to give it to her 
to keep. 

“Some day, perhaps, when the Nopah has won all 
—and you,”’ replied Blue Feather boldly. 


In the still, smoky days that followed, Blue 
Feather played and won all the games of the Rock 
Clan except those which involved feats of strength. 
He held back here, letting the braves imagine that 
he was weak of arm and back. Then he taught them 
a Nopah game the tempo of which was very fast and 
furious. To win a player had to drive a ball with a 
crooked stick through a hole in the wall. Another 
game he taught them the braves liked even better. It 
was to knock a ball made of a kangaroo-rat skin into 
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a hole at the top of a mound in the center of the 
court. 

Blue Feather always won. At any game or contest 
or wager he was invariably the winner. But the fact 
that he seemed to shun feats of great strength left 
him vulnerable at one point. The braves taunted 
him with the one thing at which they believed he 
could be beaten. 

One bright afternoon all the Rock Clan was again 
out upon the open field. The center of attraction ap- 
peared to be a round stone a little more than knee- 
high. Blue Feather asked ‘of the maidens what the 
stone was for. 

“That is the Man-Rock,” replied Ba-lee, earnest- 
ly. “At a certain age every boy of the clan has to go 
out each day and tug at this stone and try to move 
it. When he can roll it he becomes a brave, and 
when he can lift it off the ground he is a man, and 
when he can carry it he becomes a chief. 

“Blue Feather, you carry the Man-Rock,”’ pleaded 
Ba-lee, her little brown hands clinging to him. ‘“Ba- 
lee knows you can. Have you not lifted her as easily 
as though she were thistledown? . . . Show them 
and make Ba-lee rejoice. Tith-lei is jealous. He 
swears that you are weak. That he will kill you in 
battle. And, oh, my Nopah, if he does, Ba-lee will 
die and her soul will wander lost forever!”’ 

Blue Feather joined the circle around the lifting 
stone. One young Indian after another tugged and 
heaved; others, more mature, budged and moved it. 
Tith-lei bent over it and the muscles of his back 
corded and strained. But loud cries from the 
watchers attested to the fact that he had lifted it off 
the ground. The medicine men proclaimed the feat 
to all. Tith-lei staggered erect, spent and purple of 
face, sweat pouring off his shoulders. In triumph he 
confronted Blue Feather. 
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‘‘No-pah!” he panted. ‘Winged foot—big talk— 
squaw hunter! ... If you are—a man—lift the 
rock!” 

Clodothie, the priest, gave vent to his long 
damned-up suspicion and hatred of this interloper 
from an unknown tribe. 

“Carry the rock—if you would stay longer among 
the Sheboyahs!”’ he demanded. 

“Little people, you would learn if the Nopahs are 
strong?” queried Blue Feather contemptuously, for 
once giving way to anger at these taunting enemies 
of his tribe. ‘“Behold!” 

Bending over the stone, he lifted it without appar- 
ent effort and carried it all the way back to the spot 
where it had rested when first the forefathers of the 
~ Rock Clan had instigated this man-building custom. 
The spectators exclaimed in wondrous awe at the 
feat. Blue Feather had carried the stone as far as 
had the combined efforts of hundreds of braves 
throughout the years. Then with wrath upon his 
brow he bounded up the ledge, and laying hold of a 
dead spruce tree he lifted with slow and tremendous 
might, getting it on his bowed shoulder. Staggering, 
with whistling breath, he carried it down to crash it 
at the feet of those who had been taunting him. 

The high priest raised his arms as if in the pre- 
sence of one imbued with godlike powers. Tith-lei’s 
ghastly face betrayed the end of the bold plan that 
he must now abandon. Fear in the breasts of the 
braves overpowered their awe and admiration. But 
the squaws screeched their delight at Blue Feather’s 
prowess, and the maidens gave him wild acclaim. 

To these admirers, and to the few braves who pre- 
tended not to have been too deeply impressed by the 
dramatic revelation of Blue Feather’s power, he gave 
an explanation of the reason that he always won. His 
grandmother had taught him a ceremony, through 
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which, if successfully performed, the gods of chance 
would throw all in his favor; but if he failed in the 
least detail of this exceedingly difficult legendary 
rite he would never win again at anything. Blue 
Feather told how he had dared. His ancient grand- 
mother had bidden him take some corn pollen, and 
pollen from other plants, and lie down before the 
hole of a lizard, and place some of the pollen upon 
his hand, palm upward, and chant the four songs she 
taught him. He must wait until the lizard came out 
to eat the pollen, and the singer must not move 
while the lizard was out nor while he was singing, 
nor forget one single word of the songs. 

“Teach us the songs,” cried the ambitious braves. 
But Blue Feather shook his head. 

Blue Feather had a great store of turquoise and 
jet, weapons of flint, bows and arrows, beaded buck- 
skin moccasins and garments, sheaths and bags, 
necklaces of bone, skins and blankets, all of which 
he had won from the braves of the Rock Clan. They 
borrowed and begged and stole articles to pit against 
his acquired possessions, not that they dearly loved 
what they had lost, but because of their insatiable 
passion for gambling, which Blue Feather had en- 
couraged. 

This was what the crafy Nopah wanted. He re- 
fused to run more races or play more games, saying 
that it would be unfair to contest further with them 
in ways wherein he had established his superiority. 
But in gambling, which allowed them the same ele- 
ment of chance as himself, he would meet them 
halfway. So they fell to gambling, a practice which 
was forbidden by the medicine men. And as before, 
Blue Feather always won. 

Now about this time Blue Feather imposed upon 
his victims a habit far more dangerous than gam- 
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bling. He had brought in his large quiver a goodly 
supply of blue gum, which when chewed brought on 
a kind of intoxication. Blue Feather introduced this 
evil habit little by little, to one brave at a time. And 
the sweet and potent drug affected each so powerful- 
ly and ecstatically that he kept the use of it a secret. 
Blue Feather knew then that if he could brew the 
concoction in sufficient amounts it would not take 
long to corrupt the entire fighting force of the Rock 
Clan. This blue gum was made from the heart of a 
mescal plant boiled with a resinous pitch which ex- 
uded from some species of evergreen. Blue Feather 
knew how to make it if only he could find the ingre- 
dients. 

His days then were consumed with gambling in 
secluded niches of the rocks or in abandoned kivas. 
His nights were devoted to exerting his powers of 
fascination upon the women. 


One moonlit night Blue Feather waited for Ba-lee 
on a terrace at the lower end of the citadel. As he 
had arrived late at the rendezvous, he assumed that 
she had come and gone. He reflected wonderingly 
that Ba-lee seldom seemed to spend time with him 
late at night. The squaws were strict with their 
daughters; and upon Ba-lee especially there was a 
restraint that he could not understand. 

Blue Feather gazed down into the black gulf of the 
chasm. He knew that his father, Nothis Toh, with 
his bravest warriors, was hidden in the green valley 
under the red walls, waiting for the spy to return 
and guide them to the massacre of the Rock Clan. 
But that hour had not yet come. Blue Feather’s task 
was not yet accomplished. 

On this night, as once before, there were spirits 
abroad on the cool wind; and their voices were unin- 
telligible to the spy. They seemed not to bear mes- 
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sages from the gods of the Nopahs. Their presence 
around Blue Feather, as he waited for Ba-lee, 
weighed upon him and troubled him. Ruthless 
Nopah that he was, no remorse abided in his heart. 
But there was a mystery here that he could not fath- 
om. And unknown terrible events to come seemed to 
bring warnings from the shadows. 

Silence enfolded the scene, except: for rustlings as 
of soft invisible wings on the air. It boded the death 
and loneliness and decay that hovered over this crag 
peopled with sleeping Sheboyahs. The silvered 
desert stretched away to the south, endless and des- 
olate, untenanted by life or spirit. 

Blue Feather shook off this nameless oppression 
and went his way. The next night when the moon 
was full he walked with Ba-lee along the western 
wall, and reproached her for her failure to meet him 
the night before. 

“‘Ba-lee was there,” said the maiden. “But the 
hours are not all hers.” 

He faced her in the moonlight and drew her close 
with swift and rude hands. 

“Blue Feather will kill that blinking, mole-eyed 
Tith-lei,” he whispered passionately. 

Like a bird in the coils of a snake Ba-lee quivered. 
“Ba-lee is true. She cannot help it that Tith-lie 
watches and plots.” 

“Then if Blue Feather kills him?”’ 

“Ba-lee will not care. Her love is—here,’’ whis- 
pered the maiden, her dusky eyes shining, and she 
laid her cheek upon his bare breast. 

Blue Feather’s jealousy seemed appeased, but he 
was not yet completely satisfied. Ba-lee loved him 
wildly, yet he did not believe that she would ever be- 
tray the secrets of the Rock Clan. 

“Blue Feather soon must go back to his people.”’ 

“Ah! . . . He will forsake the Sheboyah girl. He 
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has played with Ba-lee and her sisters. They, too, 
love him. And they are afraid. They do not trust the 
warrior from the north. Blue Feather is the lover of 
many.” 

“Does Ba-lee fear the Nopah?” 

‘“‘Ba-lee does not know where love ends and fear 
begins,” she replied mournfully. 

‘‘What do the old men say?” 

“That the Nopah has weaned our braves from 
play and work to drunkenness and gambling... . 
that he has cast a spell upon our maidens.” 

“Blue Feather wants to leave by night . . . not by 
the ladders . . . not to be seen. Tith-lei would shoot 
an arrow into his back , . . Will Ba-lee guide Blue 
Feather to the secret way down under the walls?” 

The maiden shook in his arms. Her lips denied, 
but her eyes betrayed. 

“‘Ha! So great is the love of Ba-lee for the Nopah! 
She will see him languish here.” 

“Not death for herself does Ba-lee fear . . . But 
for others as well—if she betrays.” 

Blue Feather was answered, and cold thrills 
coursed his frame. The maiden knew the secret pas- 
sage. But more than honor sealed her lips. More 
than life itself! He was content to let that knowledge 
suffice for the time. But he would break her to his 
will. Then, sustained by the knowledge that his peri- 
lous enterprise was soon to be accomplished, he 
caressed the maiden until she lay spent and rapt 
upon his breast. For once she forgot the fleeting 
hours. When the white moon had soared high above, 
riding serene in the dark blue sky, Ba-lee seemed to 
awaken as from a trance. She uttered a dolorous lit- 
tle cry. 

“Oh, the moon is high! It is late. Ba-lee must go,” 
she whispered, trembling as she slipped from him. 

“The squaws and old men are deep in slumber.” 
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_ “No!” she cried, eluding his long arm. 

“All are asleep, Ba-lee. Stay with Blue Feather.” 

“No!” she breathed, and fled. 

Blue Feather watched her glide away and it struck 
him again that something vastly more vital than 
fear of her mother had possessed her. The dark eyes 
opening suddenly to the moon had expressed an 
emotion close to actual terror. Blue Feather had no 
faith in these Sheboyah maidens, but that might 
have derived from his contempt for an inferior race. 
Her people wanted her to become the wife of Tith- 
lei. She had probably been promised to the Mole. | 
Whatever actuated her piqued anew Blue Feather’s ' 
jealousy, and for the first time he followed her. 

The moonlight divided the citadel into bars of 
silver and ebony. The hour was midnight. Ba-lee’s 
gliding form melted into the shadow of a wall, reap- 
peared to steal across a white lane into blackness 
again. Blue Feather quickened his step. Ba-lee had 
gone toward her dwelling, and then she had turned 
abruptly away from the center of the citadel. She 
was not going home. Blue Feather muttered a sibi- 
lant curse. He would surprise Ba-lee with Tith-lei 
and strangle them both. 

Blue Feather lost trace of Ba-lee after she had 
stolen like a specter down the west terraces. The 
great arched crags loomed there, and in their shad- 
ow lay the granaries and cisterns. Blue Feather had 
been satisfied to ascertain that they were full and 
sealed. A shaft of moonlight came down from a 
ragged notch in the wall, to pierce the gloom. The 
keen-eyed spy saw Ba-lee cross it. To Blue Feather’s 
amazement she appeared to be going on under the 
very arch of stone. Perhaps the cunning Tith-lei had 
arranged with her to meet him there. 

At length Blue Feather passed out of the silver 
moonlight into the deep shadow. He was approach- 
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ing the rough west side of the huge eminence upon 
which Taneen maintained his citadel. The crags rose 
high and they were utterly unscalable. A blank 
space appeared hollowed out under the rocky cliff. 
It was a shallow cavern that by day Blue Feather 
had noticed was filled with firewood. Below it the 
ledges dropped down like steps to the gorge on the 
west. 

Suddenly Blue Feather gave a quivering start, like 
that of a panther when it sights its prey. Moving 
forms were gliding out of the shadows into the moon- 
light. Slight forms to the number of three, one of 
which was clad all in white. Blue Feather thought he 
recognized Ba-lee, her stature and walk. Sheboyah 
girls bent on a midnight lark! Or did Ba-lee have 
friends who met their lovers in secret? The figures 
passed out of sight around the corner of the wall. 

The spy ran with softly padding feet down to the 
point where the maidens had disappeared. Peeping 
around the corner, he stood transfixed and thrilled. 
The dark pool shone like burnished silver in the 
~ moonlight. Ba-lee and her accomplices in this mys- 
terious midnight adventure were gliding through a 
fringe of willows. Blue Feather’s grim mood light- 
ened and he laughed noiselessly. The little devils 
meant to bathe in the crystal pool banned by the 
priests. Blue Feather resolved to surprise them in 
the act. Stealthily he descended, keeping in the 
dense shadows. Reaching the willows, he crawled 
very slowly and silently to a slight aperture in the 
foliage and peered out. 

On the silver sand at the margin of the shimmer- 
ing pool, scarcely three strides distant, stood the 
three maidens in a glory of moonlight that seemed to 
magnify the beauty of the place. Blue Feather re- 
membered a dream of his mother’s. Once in Blue 
Feather’s life he was to meet something of transcen- 
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dent beauty, from which, if he succumbed to it, 
must come certain ruin and death. 

Ba-lee was binding up the shining black tresses of 
the maiden in the pale robe. She was taller than Ba- 
_lee and her little head was borne on her slender neck 

with regal grace. Blue Feather could not see her 
face. The third girl was kneeling on the sand at her 
feet. 

“O my mistress,” Ba-lee was murmuring, in poig- 
nant contrition, “forgive Ba-lee! She was late 
again.” 

“Child, as you are beloved, so are you forgiven,” 
replied a flutelike voice. “But Nashta cannot answer 
for the gods that hideous Clodothie prates about so 
continuously.” 

“Our Daughter of the Moon,” said the kneeling 
maiden, “it is not long after midnight.” 

“My gentle slaves, you know that only the full 
moon at midnight must shine on Nashta when she is 
disrobed.”’ : 

“Oh, dare we risk the anger of the gods?” cried 
Ba-lee fearfully. “They may tell Clodothie. He will 
see only evil befalling the Rock Clan.” 


““Nashta would risk more than that . . . just to 
have one brief adventure like Ba-lee’s with the 
Nopah!”’ 


““Ba-lee begs the gods forbid. She should keep her 
lips sealed.” 

“But Nashta is also a woman. Tell her more of 
him—the racer with the blue feather.” 

“Tonight Ba-lee went from Tith-lei to Blue 
Feather. And her heart is heavy. She is pledged to 
one. She loves the other. Blue Feather swears he will 
kill the Mole.” 

“Does Blue Feather love Ba-lee?”’ 

“Oh, woe! He swears it with a laugh on his lips. 
But. he loves many. La-clos here will tell Nashta. 
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She also loves the Nopah.” 
‘“Ta-clos, are you too such a fool?” queried the 
Daughter of the Moon as she slipped a dazzling 

white arm and shoulder from her robe. 

“He is a master of women,” mourned the maiden. 
“He is not of our race. He is beautiful—and terri- 

ble!” 

‘“‘Ah! La-clos—Ba-lee, you fear this stranger?” . 

La-clos bowed her dark head. Ba-lee answered in 
shame, “‘Ba-lee’s soul is not her own.” 

‘“‘Nashta has seen no man save her father and the 
priests. Then only by night. She would see this 
Nopah by day, though the sun strike her blind!” 

‘Hush, Nashta! ... What is it that Ba-lee 
hears?” 

They gazed around fearfully. Only the silence and 
moon-blanched water and silvery rocks were there; 
Nashta turned toward the willows, revealing a lovely 
face white as the white lily that blooms in the 
gorges. Her eyes were like two dark pools in the 
moonlight. Then Ba-lee stripped the robe from 
Nashta, and the white maiden stepped out of it, 
upon the moonlit sand. 

Blue Feather felt something enter his heart that 
was like a piercing blade. The beauty and the warn- 
ing of his mother’s dream both had come true. In 
that instant he knew that though he was mortal 
what he now beheld was a spectacle reserved only 
for gods. But this Nashta, this maiden called 
Daughter of the Moon, was not a goddess. She 
moved, she emanated an exquisite fragrance upon 
the still night air, she shone white as the driven 
snow in the silver light. She embodied all the loveli- 
ness of all the dreams and the legends of the 
Nopahs. 

Blue Feather hurled his transfixed body out upon 
the sand. Ba-lee fell to her knees with an agonized — 
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cry. La-clos became a statue of stone. Nashta 
neither started back nor uttered a sound. The won- 
dering, enveloping flash of her great black eyes all 
but sent the bold intruder into precipitate flight. 
Nashta stood naked before him and unashamed. She 
seemed like a child who had never known.any dis- 
tinction between being naked and being clothed. 

““Ba-lee, cover her,’”’ commanded Blue Feather. 

Both maidens were galvanized into immediate ac- 
tion. In another moment Nashta stood draped to her 
white face, out of which blazed her dark, proud, 
challenging eyes. 

“‘Nashta, princess or maiden, you have your wish. 
It is the Nopah!”’ 

“Oh, Ba-lee!”’ she faltered. 

He no longer doubted that never before in this 
maiden’s life had she gazed upon a young and ar- 
dent brave. When he enfolded her in his arms she let 
her lovely head fall upon his breast. 

“Blue Feather,” said the spy, his enraptured voice 
trembling with the great wonder that filled his 
heart. 
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II 


Taneen commanded the presence of Blue Feather. 

““Nopah, whence this wager with Tith-lei?”’ 

“Chief, your braves have driven the Nopah mad 
with their gibes. And Tith-lei is first among them. 
Can Blue Feather withstand their taunts forever? 
The Nopahs are proud. My father would disown me 
did he know of the taunts I must endure.”’ 

The Sheboyah chieftain believed the young war- 
rior’s accusations to be only too true, and he was a 
fair and just man. Generation after generation the 
Rock Clan had been addicted to the vice of 
gambling. In times of drought, when there was no 
hunting, no visiting other clans, the braves had 
nothing to do but play and gamble. Taneen had 
been accustomed to look upon this weakness with a 
tolerant eye. But his priests had been harping upon 
these present vices as indicative of the decline of 
their race. Some strange form of intoxication seemed 
to attend their gambling of recent weeks. 

“Taneen’s wisdom judges Blue Feather as having 
been sent by the gods to test his people. If they have 
grown soft and weak then a time of trial should be 
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welcome. What is this latest wager that has made 
Declis and Clodothie mouth like the brave with 
twisted. mind—Dageel?” 

“The Mole wants to drive the Nopah away. Ba-lee 
had looked upon the Nopah with favor. Tith-lei 
wagers that Blue Feather cannot descend from the 
walls unaided, kill an antelope and climb back with 
it before the sunset of the third day.” 

The chieftain made a gesture of impatience. 
“Tith-lei is not cunning. He is a fool. He taunts, he 
dares only in his own interest. He is unworthy of 
Taneen’s clan!” 

“Blue Feather accepted the Mole’s wager,” 
replied the Nopah loftily. 

“Tt is death. No brave could scale these walls bur- 
dened with the carcass of an antelope . . . Taneen 
will cancel the wager.” 

‘“‘No, Chief. Blue Feather’s word is given.” 

Taneen laid aside his long staff. He had never 
been blessed with a son. His only child was Nashta, 
Daughter of the Moon, precious as the ruddy drops 
of Taneen’s heart’s blood. But the sun was never to 
shine upon her beautiful face, and he could never 
stand before his clan proudly to acknowledge her. 
Now his sore and troubled breast received this 
Nopah, this alien, this blue-feathered young giant as 
he would receive a son. Taneen felt his love go out to 
him. 

“What if the Nopah wins?”’ he asked. 

“Tith-lei will meet him in mortal combat on the 
field.” 

“What if the Nopah loses?” 

“Blue Feather returns all he has won and looks no 
more upon any maiden of the clan.”’ 

““Nopah, the antelope have gone from the valley,” 
rejoined Taneen sternly. 

. “Blue Feather did not know. But he will track 
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them.” 

Taneen took up his staff and motioned his atten- 
dants to leave the Nopah with him alone. 

“Taneen’s sun is setting. There is a step on his 
trail. His clan is spent. His days are numbered. Blue 
Feather can make the outcome of this test a happy 
one. Let him win this unfair wager. Let him kill 
Tith-lei!”’ : 

The Nopah gazed long into the dark inscrutable 
face of the chief. He could see that the old chief- 
tain’s simple words were sincere. They heaped more 
coals of fire upon Blue Feather’s head. Already his 
conscience had been flayed by gentler, sweeter 
words, from the lovely lips of this great chief’s hid- 
den daughter. 

Blue Feather had accepted Tith-lei’s wager 
because it offered an excuse for him to leave the cit- 
adel. He must flee—from himself, from the carrying 
out of this ruthless and terrible plot that had 
ripened under his craft, flee from the loveliest and 
most loving maiden in all this world and that 
beyond. 

“Taneen honors the Nopah. Not yet has he 
deserved honor. But if Blue Feather returns. . .” 

He bowed himself out of the chief’s presence. To 
utter still more falsehoods had become impossible. 
He had been stricken. He was no longer the infalli- 
ble spy of the Nopahs. 

Blue Feather took only time to fill his pouch with 
parched grain and dried meat, then snatching up his 
bow and quiver he ran out to leap down from the 
terraces, deaf to the plaudits of the braves, blind to 
the lament and the weeping of the maidens. Bound- 
ing along the ramparts like a mountain goat he 
-choge a point on the south wall to descend. In that 
moment he could have bidden defiance to space it- 
self. But his hands, his feet, clung like lichens to the 
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rock, as down and down and down he went, swift 
and sure, to drop at last upon the slope at the base 
of the wall. Bobbing heads and flying hair and wav- 
ing arms were silhouetted black against the sky line 
-above. He waved in answer to the long shrill yells 
and bounded away over the rocks to the north, soon 
vanishing from sight. 

That ragged slope was to Blue Feather as a multi- 
tude of enemies, every rock of which seemed a foe to 
spurn. He ran, he leaped. He set the avalanches 
rolling. He might have been pursued by the winged 
spirits of those who had died with twisted minds. 
That league-long slope of talus, ending in the red 
gorge, was as a short space of thin air to the Nopah. 
No feat of endurance in any game he had ever 
played, no race he had ever run to the plaudits of 
the clan, could compare to this descent alone, seen 
only by the spirits, driven as he was by his tortured 
conscience. : 

But at the mouth of the gorge, where Blue Feather 
halted, spent and hot and wet with perspiration, 
with the dust caked on his lips, he found that the 
demons he had fled from were beside him still. His 
labored heartbeats sounded in his ears like a muffled 
drum. Vain had been his pride, his vaunted boast, 
his blind conceit. He was no god. He was only a mor- 
tal Nopah. And death shuddered in his soul. 

Far back up the endless slope, far above, he saw 
the gold-banded walls, the black-fringed line of the 
citadel of the Rock Clan. He had torn himself away 
from what was more precious than honor or glory or 
life itself. 

The gorge below him was the gateway to the land 
of chasms. Down in there, in a green, watered valley, 
waited the Nopahs. Blue Feather spurred himself 
erect and strode on. He reached the bottom, where 
the dry stream bed wound, where the huge red rocks 
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blocked the way, where the lizards backed in the 
sun. Gold faded off the rims of the walls; purple 
shadows fell like curtains; and the winding ribbon of 
blue sky above yielded to the deep blue of the night. 

Blue Feather’s violence had expended itself. He 
felt his way along in the pale gloom of the walls. His 
devils had lagged behind. He still heard them, 
threatening, whispering. But as he passed under the 
arch of stone there were silent voices that told him 
many things he had never dreamed before. 

He had fled from Nashta and the love that had 
torn him asunder. All the hours of the many nights 
he had spent with her, under the dreaming walls, 
beside the shimmering pool, seemed to crowd upon 
him with their rapture. No maiden on earth or in 
heaven had ever been like Nashta. She was as lovely 
as the slender white blossom leaning to the wind 
from the side of the precipice. She was more in- 
nocent than any child. She was more loving than 
any woman. She knew but little. Fear did not abide 
in her, nor jealousy, nor temper, nor hate. The 
squaws who had taught her had left out knowledge 
of birth, death, battle, love, marriage—all the com- 
mon things natural to a girl of the Rock Clan. The 
maidens who had attended her, after childhood, had 
only confused her with the legends, the games, the 
courtships of the tribe. Nashta had given to Blue 
Feather the wondrous worship of a strange and love- 
ly creature born of the fatal and unquenchable love 
of a queen and chief whose clans were bitterly es- 
tranged. From the hour Blue Feather had clasped 
her to his breast she had begun to live; and after- 
ward every one of her endless queries, the sweet 
proofs that she lived only for the time she could be 
with him, the kisses at which first she laughed and 
then yearned for insatiably, seemed mute and tragic 
evidence that if she lost him she would die. Blue 
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Feather had known this, but it was better that she 
die than live to be carried a naked captive to a 
Nopah cave. And on his side Blue Feather too had 
been transformed, riven as if by the lightning blast, 
so that his ruthless purpose, his callous degrading of 
the braves, his gay conquest of the maidens, burned 
a living hell of remorse in his soul, and a torture of 
love that ended for him all hope and joy and beauty 
and labor and life, unless he could share them with 
Nashta. ' 

In the long night hours those voices of the walls 
attended Blue Feather, and forced upon him that 
which he had not dreamed of before his flight. 


Day had broken gray when Blue Feather smelled 
smoke and heard the barking of half-wild dogs. The 
gorge opened into a green valley enclosed by round- 
ed walls of red, billowing upward to craggy heights. 

The lean-jawed scouts who sighted him first 
heralded his return by whoops, which were answered 
in kind by the waiting hosts, so that a veritable 
thunder assailed the walls, and re-echoed from side 
to side, at last to rumble away along the distant 
cliffs. 

Blue Feather had not before seen the Nopah war- 
riors through the vision now given him. A thousand 
strong were they, tall, gaunt, somber-eyed, hungry- 
jawed giants, eager to find, to slay, to take, to gorge. 
And his father, Nothis Toh, stern-visaged like a vul- 
ture, held war and blood in his commanding eye. 

“Docleas,” he said, with a kingly paternal pride in 
this great son, “the days were long. Nothis Toh gives 
welcome and rejoices. The Nopahs are hungry for 
corn and meat and squaws. What of the Little Peo- 
ple?” . 

Blue Feather leaned on his bow. ‘Father, and 
chief, Docleas brings ill tidings. The Nopahs must 
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hunt far across the red river, two moons away to the 
cedar plains of Shibeta.. . . Docleas found at last 
the Rock Clan of the Sheboyas. Many little people, 
poor and sick in the midst of a famine. They live on 
a high cliff that Docleas could not climb without 
help. They have no meat, and the antelope have left 
their pastures. They have corn and water enough to 
last a siege, but for the Nopahs that siege would be 
folly. Then have no treasure of turquoise, no skins, 
no blankets. The squaws are old and lean and shift- 
less. Their maidens have been married to a distant 
clan. . . Docleas will try again, far to the west. But 
he must have many moons. Go home with your 
braves to our corn and meat and women. If Blue 
Feather does not return to his father before the green 
buds burst again—then he will never come.” 

“Docleas is a great son of a great chief,” cried 
Nothis Toh, and gave order for his warriors to march 
to the north. 


Before the sun descended that day Blue Feather — 
stood upon a windy height, and with wet and gleam- 
ing eyes saw the Nopahs, like a slender column of 
marching ants, winding their way down a gorge 
toward the sullen river. 

Both agony and joy stirred in his heart. He had 
failed his father, disowned his people, cast off forev- 
er the Nopah maiden who waited for him. He was 
lost to glory and wealth. He was a traitor to blood 
and creed. 

With passion-shaken breath Blue Feather turned 
‘to the heights and swept a long arm upward. 

“Docleas, the Nopah, is dead,” he cried to the lis- 
tening ears of the rocks. “Blue Feather will rise! He 
will have Nashta! He will save her people! He will 
bring the rains!” 

His piercing cry pealed out over that lonely land. 
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From the cedared ridge beyond, a band of graceful 
animals trooped out in alarm or curiosity. They had 
gray bodies and white rumps. They were antelope! 
Blue Feather started at memory of his wager with 
Tith-lei. Fixing an arrow to his bow, he let fly. The 
distance was too far and he missed. The antelope 
ran off and then stopped to gaze. Blue Feather sped 
another dart. Where was his vaunted skill, his un- 
canny power? The animals scampered off. The hunt- 
er trailed them over the gray ridges until at length 
he came upon one standing alone on a little rise of 
ground. At this distance there was little hope of 
killing the antelope, but Blue Feather thought of 
Nashta lying in the hollow of his arm, and he bent 
the bow prodigiously and held the notched arrow as 
steadily as if he had been turned to stone. Blue 
Feather did not see the flight of that arrow, but the 
antelope fell. He ran to find it pierced through the 
middle. 

He rested that night on the far slope of the valley. 
Well Blue Feather knew the demand to be made 
upon his strength on the morrow. He ate and drank 
his fill. The darkness descended cool and restful to 
wrap him in slumber. 

The wild dogs awakened him in the gray dawn 
with their sharp and wailing barks that cut the 
frosty air. They smelled the fresh meat of the 
antelope Blue Feather had hung in a cedar. 

This was the third day, and destined to be the 
most momentous Blue Feather had ever lived. He 
arose to meet it, calm in the realization that it 
would bring glory or death. When the wolves had 
fled, absolute silence pervaded the valley, gray with 
shadows lifting, tingeing to rose where the east 
brightened. There were no voices on the dead air, no 
steps on his trail. He was a man alone in the desert, 
dependent upon his own strength, his own wit. The 
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eads of is people now mruld have abandoned him 
to his fate. He must win the allegiance of other gods. 

But that valley was not tenantless. For Blue Feather 
the rocks had a soul, the cedars were ripening their 
purple seeds to green the slope after they were old 
and gnarled hulks, the bleached grass had a spark in 
its roots, the solemn waiting air, with its sting and. 
tang, was peopled with the invisible life of all that 
had gone before. 

Blue Feather lifted his burden and strode down 
the slope, out of the cedars upon the frosted sage. 
Sharp and black against the reddening sky towered 
the rock of Taneen, the uneven turreted line of its 
citadel rising above the ragged ramparts. 

The sage slope ended in the sandy waste and the 
dry meandering stream bed, upon the far bank of 
which spread the field of withered melon vines and 
seared corn. Beyond these began the rock slope that 
led up to the base of the wall. Blue Feather had been 
seen from afar. From rock to rock he stepped, zig- 
zagging his way up slowly, conserving his strength. 
That the antelope seemed a light burden troubled 
Blue Feather. He did not trust this surging thing in 
his breast. Unless attended by superhuman power 
no man could hope to surmount this wall. 

Sweat poured off Blue Feather’s naked shoulders 
and breast, and like a bellows his broad chest 
heaved. The long jagged slope of weathered rocks at 
last. lay beneath him, and the steep gray wall 
sheered upward. He laid down the antelope, and 
stripped bow and quiver from his back. Shrill cries 
reached him from above. Blue Feather craned his 
neck. Dark faces appeared along the rim. A maiden 
screamed his name. Blue Feather swept his gaze 
along the row of faces. Ba-lee! She alone was pale, 


with dark and staring eyes. 


“Tith-lei relents” she called, wildly. ““Go round to 
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the ladders!” ; 

“No!” he shouted upward. “Ba-lee, if Blue 
Feather falls. . .”’ 

Other faces crowded into that line, to peer over 
the rim—the eagle face of Taneen, the distorted face 
of Clodothie, the wizened face of Declis, the pink 
face of the albino, Dageel. A ball of thong came~ 
unrolling down. Blue Feather tied the flapping end 
to his bow and quiver, and bade those above to haul 
them up. They complied. Again the buckskin thong 
came whipping down. A stentorian voice stilled the 
shrill babel. Blue Feather gazed upward in silence. 

“Tie on the antelope,” commanded the voice. It 
was that of the chief. 

“No! a”? 

“Taneen has no son!”’ 

“The Sheboyah may have Blue Feather, when he 
is worthy,” called the hunter, through his hands. 
Then he passed along the base of the wall to find the 
best place to attempt the ascent. All along the west 
side he hunted, and far around to the south. The 
place where he had descended sheered up at an un- 
scalable slant. Therefore he passed back along the 
west side toward the north, only to be confronted by 
the perpendicular buttress above which towered the 
arched wall and the crags. In all that half circle of 
the butte there was only one place that Blue Feather 
gave more than a:single glance. It was a succession 
of bulging knobs, on a slight incline, one above the 
other, that led to a section where two walls met ina 
ragged right-angle corner. And at that instant a vi- 
sion illumined Blue Feather’s troubled mind. He 
saw himself carrying Nashta, and swift as a flash he 
ran back along the base of the wall. That which he 
prayed for swept over him, strong as the fire of the 
sun, unquenchable as life, as great as his love. 

Blue Feather jerked the dangling thong from the 
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wall, and bound the forefeet of the antelope, and 
then the hind feet. Next he drew the two pairs of 
feet toward each other, until they almost met, and 
made them fast. He carried the antelope to the point 
which he had chosen, and lowering it to the ground 
he filled his lungs to their uppermost depths, again 
and yet again. The clamor above fell upon his deaf 
ears. For a long moment he studied the steep ascent, 
marking his course to the rim. Then in his mind he 
was lifting Nashta instead of the antelope and slip- 
ping her bound arms over his head, and he was hold- 
ing her with her body resting upon his breast. He 
made no more prayer to the unknown gods. Nashta 
was his goddess now. Then he began to ascend the 
wall. 

His clawlike fingers clutched the rock; his moc- 
casined toes clung to the all-too-scarce footholds. Up 
and up he climbed. He gazed only at the slanted 
wall before him. He held tenaciously with one hand 
and one foot while he reached out for some crevice or 
niche in the face of the rock. Up and up! It was 
nothing for Blue Feather, this climb, with the 
Daughter of the Moon on his breast. 

The knobs on the cliff ended and so did the steep 
slant. He clung precariously at the base of the right- 
angled corner of two walls. They were farther apart 
than they had looked from below. He stretched a 
long leg across the void, and he was off balance 
_ when his toe touched the wall and froze there. Then, 

holding tight, he edged his body along inch by inch 
until he could brace his head and neck against the 
nearer wall. Quickly he shot his other foot across. 
Thus he formed a bridge with his body, his head 
higher than his feet, elbows and hands braced un- 
derneath, with the antelope (or was it Nashta?) 
upon his breast. He slid one foot upward and then 
the other. Then with tremendous muscular effort he 
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shoved his back up a like distance. 

Up! Up! The walls converged until he could brace 
himself with his knees, and the narrowing space per- 
mitted his broad back to fit tight against the stone. — 
Up! The gray walls shortened and blurred against 
the bright blue of the sky where dark heads bobbed. 
Upward, faster now, he fought his painful way. Sud- 
denly the deadening strain ceased. A multitude of 
hands dragged Blue Feather over the parapet where 
he fell with a swelling din in his ears. 

When the darkness passed and he could see once 
more, Blue Feather was lying with his head upon 
Ba-lee’s lap. Her warm tears were falling upon his 
face. A ring of maidens knelt around them. A ring of 
warriors whose dark visages registered eagerness and 
relief stood beyond the maidens. A babel rose about 
him. Blue Feather drew Ba-lee’s head down to whis- 
per in her ear. The maiden whispered back that 
Nashta had fallen like a striken deer when she had 
learned of the wager—that she lay waiting for him or 
death—that if he came he must be generous enough 
to spare the jealous Tith-lei. 

Blue Feather rose like a bent sapling that springs 
erect when the weight that holds it is removed. The 
faces of the braves were now the faces of brothers. 
But the hideous Dageel was foaming at the mouth; 
Benei, the star-gazer, seemed to be seeing something 
inimical in the sky; Declis swung his bags of sand 
and looked upon the stones; Clodothie wore a scowl 
like a black and forbidding storm. They had heard 
the poignant words of their chieftain. And he, Tan- 
een, stood hard by, too proud to reveal his deep 
emotion, his stern accusing gaze upon Tith-lei. That 
brave knew full well that the reckoning was upon 
him. Sullen, yet awed by what he could not compre- 
hend, he met no eye, nor looked up when Blue 
Feather confronted him to point at the dead ante- 
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lope. ‘ 

“Blue Feather is here and the sunset of the third 
day has not yet come.” F 

“The Nopah is more than mortal man,” returned 
Tith-lei, respect for his hated rival wrenched from 
his very soul. 

Taneen came between them. 

“Stand one hundred steps apart,’’ he thundered. 
“Faces away. When Taneen calls, turn and fight!” 

It was Ba-lee who fetched Blue Feather’s bow and 
quiver. 

““Nashta says spare the Mole. But Ba-lee says kill 
him,” she whispered, her dusky, eloquent eyes be- 
speaking unselfish concern for this stranger who had 
won her love and her fear. 

Silence enfolded the field. All of Taneen’s Rock 
Clan, to the naked and wondering children, lined up 
on the walls and ledges. Blue Feather took his stand. 
Tith-lei stood far out, facing the multitude, desper- 
ate and shaken, sure now of his fate. The two rivals 
turned their backs upon one another. A brooding 
mantle of stillness fell upon the watchers. Then Da- 
geel broke the spell with a series of low mournful 
sounds. The medicine men stood with uplifted arms 
as if to direct attention to the curse that had fallen 
upon them. The maidens wept under covered eyes. 
Then Taneen uttered a cry that held no note of sor- 
row. 

Tith-lei turned quickly to dispatch an arrow that 
flashed into the sunlight. As Blue Feather turned, 
strangely cool and deliberate, Tith-lei’s arrow struck 
him high in his shoulder and quivered in the flesh, 
while a red stream poured down his bare breast. 
Tith-lei let out a savage and triumphant yell, and 
swiftly strode toward his wounded rival, shooting, as 
he approached, an arrow that whizzed over Blue 
Feather’s head. 
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A murmur went through the tense crowd of 
watchers. Blue Feather astounded them with his de- 
liberate action, as he fitted a long arrow to his great 
bow. Tith-lei came on, shooting again, a missile that 
grazed his foe’s extended arm. But suddenly he halt- 
ed, as if an invisible wall barred his progress. Blue 
Feather was bending his bow. It needed only one 
look to recognize in him the master archer. But the 
long arrow, slowly moving its bright flint head back 
toward the arching bow, was pointed far to one side. 
Blue Feather was not aiming at the Mole. To one 
side of Tith-lei and far beyond him, a sapling stood 
alone on the field. Blue Feather bent that prodigious 
bow until the tips almost met. He stood motionless 
as a stone image. Twang! That arrow might have 
been a winged spirit. No spectator saw it. But all 
saw the sapling shake and then bend its graceful 
green top. Suddenly drooping, it fell to the ground. 
Blue Feather’s shaft gleamed halfway through the 
broken ground. 

Shrill and high rose the yells of the Rock Clan. 
They were acclaiming the marvelous skill of the 
bowman, but even more so the magnanimity of 
Tith-lei’s rival. 

“Begone!” thundered Taneen to the stunned and 
cowering Mole. 

Then the chief approached the bleeding Blue 
Feather, who stood quietly in the place where he had 
shot the arrow. 

““May the enemies of Taneen find the Nopah upon 
his walls!” 


Blue Feather waited in the shadows of the arch for 
Ba-lee. He feared the jealous maiden, knowing that 
both her dread and her love were beginning to wane. 
Would she betray to the chief his secret visits to the 
daughter of Taneen? 
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A half-moon shone past a gleaming silvered crag. 
The hour was late. Taneen’s clan slept. A boding 
silence hovered over their dwellings. Blue Feather 
felt it, even though his rapt mind could think only of 
Nashta. What now menaced the Rock Clan? It was 
there in the cool gloom of the gorge. 

- Ba-lee came, slim in the moonlight, and stood be- 
fore Blue Feather, with dusky unfathomable eyes. 
He importuned her about Nashta. 

“She waits with La-clos. She bids you come. But 
Ba-lee tells you it is death to descend into the sacred 
kiva.”’ ; 

Ba-lee detained him with hand no longer timid. 
“Blue Feather spares Tith-lei, but kills the maiden.” 
And she laid her hand over her heart. Dark doubt 
and yearning passion burned in her upturned gaze. 

“You are Blue Feather’s sister now,” he whis- 
pered, taking her hands. “The Nopah is sorrowful 
that it cannot be more. He is changed. Nashta has 
visited upon him the sum of all that Blue Feather 
has made others suffer. He has spared the Mole. . . 
Ba-lee, he has saved you, and Nashta, and La-clos 
and Taneen—all who are here on the great rock to- 
night.” 

The maiden turned her dark profile away. She did 
not want remorse in Blue Feather, or change, or gen- 
erosity, or his strange new power to save. He felt a 
sinking of his heart. 

Ba-lee gave a slight gesture for him to follow her. 
Keeping to the shadow of the arch, she stole silently 
far to the other side, beyond the corded stacks of 
wood and the domed granaries and cisterns, to the 
dark fissured wall. Here were the ceremonial houses, 
and farther on the place of the sacred kivas. Blue 
Feather trembled. No brave’s foot had ever desecrat- 
ed that spot. Ba-lee felt her way. A faint round 
patch of light shone on the black floor. It came from 
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the open hole in the roof of a kiva. Ba-lee stepped 
down, whispering for him to follow. Blue Feather 
saw a ladder descending into this cavern in the 
rocks. Stepping carefully, he went down. 

A little fire, blue-flamed and red-embered, dimly 
lighted a chamber so large that Blue Feather could 
not see the walls. He suspected that it was a subter- 
ranean cave utilized by Taneen for a sacred kiva. 
And herein must lie the secret of the underground 
passage which led down from the citadel to the 
open. 

But Blue Feather had little interest in that or in 
the character of this kiva. Breathless and with 
bursting heart he strove to pierce the gloom. La-clos, 
beside the ladder, murmured a few words to him. 
She, as well as Ba-lee, was breaking the law of the 
tribe for Blue Feather, but she would be faithful. 

“‘Nashta is there,” said Ba-lee. 

Blue Feather saw his goddess then, kneeling on 
pale robes of fur, with outstretched white arms like 
the opal marble in the chasms. 

““Nashta lives again,’’ she whispered, as swiftly he 
knelt to clasp her in his arms. 

“Oh, Daughter of the Moon, my Nashta! Oh, joy 
and spirit—all that pierced the Nopah’s blindness— 
he is here!’’ Blue Feather bent over the lovely face 
and felt that he held to his breast the link between 
his future and the voices down in the valley. 

“Ba-lee, go above, and you, La-clos. Watch and 
listen. Blue Feather will be long here.” 

“Tith-lei hunts abroad at night like a bat,” re- 
plied Ba-lee significantly, as she mounted the lad- 
der. 

Blue Feather placed Nashta’s soft hand high up 
on his shoulder where a plaster of gum covered his 
wound. Nashta caressed the angry hot skin and 
placed her cool cheek upon it, and then her soft 
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thrilling lips. ° 

“Nashta was. wrong. Never again will she beg Blue 
Feather to spare the Mole,” she said, and it seemed 
that anger for the first time stirred within her. 

“Ba-lee will tell Tith-lei and he will betray us.” 

“Taneen is my father. He would forgive.” 

“Yes, my princess. But Clodothie and Declis rule 
your tribe. They will throw me out to the wild dogs. 
Blue Feather must win your people to his side. He 
-will bring the rains.” 

“Oh, my Nopah. Nashta believes that that of all 
things would overthrow Clodothie and his powers! 
You are a god to her, and her very breath, and beat- 
ing blood.” 

“Nashta, it is little for the Nopahs to bring the 
rains. Blue Feather has learned. He has danced the 
rain dance many times. He knows the songs, and the 
drink of herbs that deadens the poison of the 
snakes.” 

“Snakes! The crawling things that rattle beside 
the pool? Ugh! The Daughter of the Moon has been 
taught to love everything. But her Nopah’s kisses 
have made that teaching as if it were not. Nashta 
loves only Blue Feather. His smile, his voice, his 
‘touch are all of her world that matters now. She 
loves as her mother, the queen of the outcast Ante- 
lope Clan.” 

“Lonely maiden, do you know that sad history?” 

“From Taneen himself. He, too, has broken the 
law of his tribe. He told me of my mother. Her love 
was great and true as the sun that has never shone 
upon Nashta . . . Oh, my Nopah, consider. Nash- 
ta’s fate will be like her mother’s unless Blue 
Feather takes her away to his wigwam, to make her 
his bride, his people to be her people, his god her 
god.” 

“Nashta, never call him your Nopah again,” re- 
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plied Blue Feather. “He is no longer a Nopah. He 
has betrayed and disowned his people. He is an out- 
cast. He has no name, no home, no treasure, nothing 
but his love for Nashta, for which he has lost all.” 

“Ah! What story is this? Let not Blue Feather 
bow his head! Nashta’s love will recompense for loss 
of all.” 

“Listen. Blue Feather came first as a spy for the 
warrior tribe of Nothis Toh, his father. His work was 
to ply his cunning with the little people of the cliffs. 
He came, and the gods favored his work. The braves 
went crazy over the gambling games. They chewed 
the blue gum and found it sweet. The maidens fell 
into Blue Feather’s power. Soon he would have gone 
forth in the night to lead the waiting warriors here to 
kill and destroy and capture and rape. But Blue 
Feather met Nashta, and his black soul went out 
into the darkness. He made excuse of Tith-lei’s jeal- 
ous wager, and accepting it he journeyed down into 
the chasm to find his father. Blue Feather lied. He 
told the greatest of all falsehoods. And he sent the 
Nopah warriors back across the red river to their far 
caves, and he returned to Nashta and her people for- 
ever.” : 

Nashta’s arms clung about his neck and she ut- 
tered a wail of the fear that had birth in her then. 
She besought Blue Feather to use all his mastery to 
take her far away from the Sheboyahs, to be his 
slave, to live as other maidens, to see the marvelous 
sun, to feel the wind upon her face, to have them 
change her white blue-veined skin to the natural hue 
of her people. 

Blue Feather held her to his throbbing heart and 
found no answer. He had asked only to see her, to 
hold her as now, to serve her and her people. But 
Nashta was not a goddess, nor a spirit, nor a speak- 
ing moonbeam. She was flesh and blood; she was life 
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and love. All her years she had been cheated of the 
things she longed for. 

“Ba-lee has told Nashta what the squaws forbade 
her to know. Nashta laughed. She did not believe 
until Blue Feather’s kisses were hard on her mouth. 
Nashta is a woman. She would be the outcast No- 
pah’s bride, the proud mother of his children.” 

“Beloved,” cried Blue Feather hoarsely. ‘‘Nashta — 
breaks the outcast’s heart. He is strong, he is swift, 
he is cunning. But he cannot change the law of your 
people.” 

“Blue Feather can carry the maiden down over 
the rocks. It is enough.”’ 

“Yes, in the dead of night he could lower Nashta, 
and follow. Will she have it so?” he whispered, weak 
in all his being. ; 

““Nashta rejoices. The Nopah outcast and the She- 
boyah princess will go. Blue Feather is a warrior. He 
knows what to do. Nashta has only beauty. She is 
not strong. The sun must shine on her only little by 
little.” 

“Blue Feather will plan,” he replied ponderingly, 
the greatness of this plot weighing upon him. “Ba- 
lee. . . Tith-lei. . . Corn and meat and drink... . 
Along rope. . .” 

“Nashta is not entirely helpless. She knows the 
hidden passage out under the walls. It has many 
arms. Taneen comes through it when he visits Nash- 
ta here.” 

“Here!” cried Blue Feather, leaping erect with the 
maiden in his arms. 

“Yes, Blue Feather. The hole is there in the dark- 
ness of the kiva. It is covered. Only Nashta knows.” 

Blue Feather tossed Nashta lightly up and lightly 
caught her as she fell into his arms with a little cry. 
He was the giant that he had dreamed of. The valley 
voices filled his ears like distant music. He called 
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Nashta every beautiful and loving and tender name 
that he had learned in the language of the Rock 
Clan. 

“More! More! All the Nopah words!” she 
breathed ecstatically. ‘““‘Talk to Nashta always in 
Nopah. She learns. There are not enough Sheboyah 
words to tell of her love, her happiness.” 

“Nashta must forget the Nopah language Blue 
Feather taught her.” 

“Taneen’s daughter forgets nothing. Ah! She re- 
members all Ba-lee’s gossip about Blue Feather. 
How he made Ba-lee’s heart a fluttering captive 
bird. His laugh, his kiss! And her woe when he 
played with La-clos, and all the maidens. . .” 

“Enough. Nashta may be the Daughter of the 
Moon, but she is as other maidens. Forgive Blue 
Feather . . . Tomorrow night we flee!” 


Blue Feather mounted the ladder, gazing through 
the round door in the roof of the kiva, beyond which 
he saw the half-moon riding in a strange sky. A 
corner of the black arch projected out into the pale 
light. He paused silently at the opening, his sense of 
peril returning to cloud the joy that had been his. 
He whispered for Ba-lee and La-clos. There was no 
answer except for the sound of a cold wind that 
wailed over the kiva! The maidens should have been 
there. Blue Feather put his head out to peer around 
him. The cavern under the arch was dark in the 
gloom; outside a pale moonlight brooded over the 
domed granaries. He called out, his voice low. Only 
the wind answered. The Nopah sensed then that the 
very air was oppressive with catastrophe. He stole 
away from the kiva, his eyes those of a fox at night, 
his ears attuned to the menace menace on the wind. 

The tall granaries clustered thickly in the fore- 
ground, one casting a round shadow against the pale 
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gleam of another. Blue Feather distrusted them, but 
he had to pass. Suddenly, out of their dark shadows, 
came a swift rush of padded feet. A swarm of braves 
seized Blue Feather from all sides. Blue Feather 
heaved them off and, whirling about, he flung them 
back, only to be seized from behind. He had not 
time to draw his weapon. With silent fury, like 
giants they surged over him and bore him to the 
ground. They bound him and dragged him forth into 
the moonlight. 

Tith-lei, malevolent of face and swelling with ‘tri- 
umphant hate, confronted the captive. 

“Nopah dog! Now his blue crest droops! Where 
now is his boasted strength, his power to win, his 
gum that stole the wits of the Sheboyahs? Blue 
Feather gambled on Ba-lee and lost. He has be- 
trayed Taneen’s secret to the clan. He has bared the 
great chief's dishonor to his people. The accursed 
Nopah will be split in the middle, torn apart and 
cast to the wild dogs!” 

They dragged him by his bound feet and tumbled 
him into a dungeon, where he rolled and bumped 
down a flight of stone steps to lie bruised and bleed- 
ing on the dank floor. A network of black bars 
crossed the door of his prison. A dim beam of moon- 
light shone in on the wall, brooding there with the 
silver sheen that had been the ruin of the Nopah. At 
last the prophetic dream of his mother had come 
true. A cold and bitter breath of resignation flooded 
over Blue Feather’s soul. He deserved his fate. He 
had held the Daughter of the Moon to his breast. 
Yet to have been beloved by Nashta made him a 
_king on earth and would be enough recompense for 
the beyond. She would wilt like a flower in her kiva 
and surely her spirit would meet his far down under 
the rocks where the voices came from. 

All night Blue Feather lay there upon his back, 
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with the pain of his racked body slowly numbing his 
agony of mind. His grief was only for the loss of 
other hours with the lovely Nashta. In the cold 
gloom of dawn he fell into a sleep of exhaustion. 

Rude and violent hands awakened Blue Feather. 
He was being dragged up the stone steps, out into 
the sunlight, upon the terraces of the citadel. All of 
the Rock Clan were abroad, joining in the proces- 
sion. Blue Feather was looked upon as no more than 
one of the poison-fanged wild dogs of the desert. 
While his captors dragged him along, the lines of 
braves struck at him, the squaws spat upon him, the 
maidens cast looks of hatred upon his face, and the 
naked children struck him with sticks and stones. 
The citadel was in an uproar. 

At last Blue Feather’s captors halted him in the 
great court before Taneen’s dwelling. The thongs 
around his ankles were cut and he was jerked erect 
by brutal hands to be thrust forward through the 
crowd. 

The booming of a drum and a sudden shrill cry 
silenced the multitude. Blue Feather faced his 
judges, standing free now, his head high, his falcon 
eyes blazing. 

La-clos lay groveling on the stone floor of the 
court. A brave with a long leather lash stood over 
her. Ba-lee stood back to one side with Tith-lei. She 
seemed stunned by the enormity of what she had 
brought about. The Mole appeared to be treading on 
air, to expand beyond the bulk of his fellows. This 
was his hour. Clodothie, Declis and Benei, with the 
other medicine men of the tribe, formed a line 
- against the wall of Taneen’s dwelling. All about, the 
roofs, the walls, the terraces were black with gleam- 
ing-eyed spectators. And at Blue Feather’s back 
— the dark-faced braves who had dragged him 

ither. 
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Taneen came forth from his dwelling, a stricken 
man, yet still with the bearing of a chief. 

“Nopah,”” began Taneen, in stern and rolling 
voice, “Tith-lei bears testimony that you dared to 
enter the sacred kiva of the Daughter of the Moon.” 

“Blue Feather is loved by Nashta. For her he 
would dare wind and fire and death.” 

“The Nopah does not deny?” 

“No!” 

“He made Ba-lee and La-clos traitors to their 
sacred trust?” 

“Taneen, the maidens are innocent. They feared 
the Nopah.”’ 

“Blue Feather speaks bold words of his entrance 
to the secret kiva of Taneen—of his violation of the 
law of the Sheboyahs—of an alien’s passion for an 
outcast and sacred princess upon whom the sun 
never shone and eye of brave should never have rest- 
ed!” 

Blue Feather replied proudly to the chieftain. 
“The Nopah was dishonest till he saw Nashta. He 
was a Nopah spy, the son of Nothis Toh. And while 
the Nopah warriors with their great bows and long 
arrows waited down in the chasms Blue Feather 
worked his wiles upon the Rock Clan. Always he 
played, always he gambled, always he gave the 
sweet blue gum to the braves, always he won the 
love of the maidens. Always he waited for the time 
to go down and lead the Nopahs up to destroy Tan- 
een’s people. But one night by the moonlit pool he. 
met Nashta. And the evil in him fled. Blue Feather 
went below, back to his father and the tall hungry- 
eyed warriors. And he lied to the great chief his fa- 
ther. The Sheboyahs, he told them, were poor. They 
lived amidst famine. They had no store of corn and 
meat. They had no treasure of turquoise and jet. 
Their squaws were old and lean and shiftless, their 
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maidens given in marriage to another clan. And the 
Nopahs must return far across the red river to wait 
until Blue Feather found a richer clan! So he told 
them.” 

The listening priests smote the stones with their 
staffs and shouted: “Liar! Spy! Dog of a Nopah! 
The tall people with their great bows will come!”’ 

Taneen stilled the tumult. ‘““Does the Nopah speak . 
truth?” 

“Blue Feather ended with falsehood when he 
looked into the eyes of Nashta. He gave up his peo- 
ple. Now he is an outcast.” 

Taneen lifted his lean arms in tragic acceptance of 
a fate that he could not avert. 

“Too late, Nopah!” he thundered, in a terrible de- 
nunciation of Blue Feather, of Nashta, of himself - 
and the people who were abandoning him to the rule 
of the priests. ““Taneen believes. He sees himself in 
the Nopah. He burns again in the love for which 
Blue Feather must die. But his power ends this 
day.” 

Taneen passed within his dwelling and suddenly 
the doorway darkened with moving figures. 

“Death to the Nopah!”’ they cried. 

Clodothie pounded a drum, and in the ensuing. 
silence he harangued his fellows. At length the high 
priest turned to the Mole. 

“Tith-lei, speak the death sentence of the Nopah 
spy.” 

The brave leaped up transfigured, knowing that in 
due time he would be made chief of the clan. 

“Tie ropes to the Nopah’s feet,” he shrilled. 
“Spread them wide and split him asunder and throw 
the halves to the wild dogs.” 

“Tt is spoken. So the Nopah dies,”’ solemnly stated 
Clodothie. 

Then burst the pent-up fury of the populace, and 
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around Blue Feather wheeled and screamed a mad 
circle of braves. 

Tith-lei danced in a transport of joy before the 
proud rival whom he had doomed to a hideous 
death. Braves and maidens spread out before him in 
frantic evolutions. The Mole was as one possessed by 
devils of bliss. Wildly he ran across the court to leap 
upon the rampart of the outer wall. And there mag- 
nificently he spread his arms to the desert below, as 
if to acclaim his rise to rule nature and clan and god. 

Suddenly the plumed spear in his right hand fell, 
to vanish into the depths below. An awful frenzied 
yell suddenly smote the ears of that watching, sing- 
ing, dancing throng. Tith-lei’s form drew back with 
terror. Then came a rustle as of a swift swallow’s 
wings in flight—a slender gleam of light from below 
the wall—then a strange and solid thud. 

From the center of Tith-lei’s naked back protrud- 
ed a dripping arrowhead. He screamed in mortal 
agony, and swung as if on a pivot to face the tribe he 
had been given to rule. A long feathered shaft of 
blue quivered in his breast. A dark crimson tide 
flowed down his convulsed body. His hands, like 
claws, clutched at the air. His distorted face told 
that in the instant of glory it had been transfixed 
with horror. His utterance strangled in a blood- 
choked throat. 

Blue Feather pierced the air with a resounding 
cry. 
“Behold! The long arrow of the Nopahs! Tith-lei 
dies!” 
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The savage Tith-lei swayed upon the wall of the 
citadel. And the stunned spectators, switching from 
wild exultance to sudden silence, gazed mutely upon 
the stricken brave, waiting for him to fall. 

Backward he swayed until the shaft of the fatal 
arrow, plunged into his breast, pointed up at the 
sky. Then swiftly Tith-lei plummeted out of sight. 
From below the walls rose a prolonged and hideous 
shouting. The Sheboyahs had never before heard 
such a frightening sound. 

Clodothie rushed at Blue Feather: ““Who comes?” 

“It is the war cry of the Nopahs,” replied Blue 
Feather bitterly. 

Braves raised aloft their stone-headed clubs to 
brain the Nopah captive. 

“Hold!” commanded the high priest. ‘Save the 
cursed spy. He shall be torn limb from limb in the 
sight of his people.” 

They bound Blue Feather and left him lying 
beside the beaten La-clos under the court wall. 

Those of the Sheboyahs who had courage enough 
to peer over the parapet raised their hands above 
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their heads in terror. The hour that had been © 
presaged by the medicine men had struck at last. 
Clodothie shouted for their chief. 

“Taneen! Taneen!”’ 

The old Sheboyah came forth into the light. 
Clodothie and his followers confronted him. 

“Tt has come!” 

“Woe! Woe!” The fate of the Antelope Clan is 
upon us.” 

“That Nopah dog of a spy lied to blind Taneen. 
The Nopah warriors are here. They shot Tith-lei off 
the wall. Their war cry is as the red river in flood!” 

Taneen strode out to look over the parapet. The 
rough gray slope of weathered rocks, as familiar to 
Taneen as the terraces of his citadel, was not as he 
had known it all his life. It was like the slope of an 
anthill, magnified by the gods, a moving colorful 
pageant frightful to behold. Taneen, too, as had his 
braves, threw aloft his arms in tragic awe. 

Every rock held a giant with a great bow and a 
long quiver of arrows. They stood tall and menacing, 
watching the walls. Like Blue Feather, they were 
lighter in color than the Sheboyahs. All wore 
feathers sticking from their headbands. Lines of 
warriors were ascending the tortuous trails up the 
slope. They climbed with burdens upon their 
shoulders of baskets and bags, and some had bun- 
dles with curious platforms on their heads. These 
were scaling ladders and shields to protect the tops 
of the ladders from missiles from above. Other war- 
riors in smaller groups carried thin flattened poles 
with baskets at their tops. These, arid other contriv- 
ances of war unknown to Taneen, proved the 
strength and cunning of a superior race. 

Taneen’s medicine men, cowards now that their 
doleful predictions had borne fruit, importuned the 
chief to save them and his tribe. 
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“Slink into your holes and pray!” cried the chief 
with a disdainful wave of his arm. Then he beat the 
drum to gather all the braves in to hear him. 

““Taneen’s people are besieged by an army of Blue 
Feathers!” he shouted. “It is the end of the Rock 
Clan of the Sheboyahs. . . . Fight! Let them find 
our bodies on the walls when they come.”’ 

Rows of boulders lay all along the inside of the cit- 
adel walls, placed there for purposes of defense. 
When a thousand braves each lifted a rock to heave 
over the parapet the number of boulders in that long 
row appeared not to have decreased. Taneen joined 
his forces, giving command not to waste their 
precious ammunition. The archers of the clan stood 
ready with their small bows. When the chief’s loud 
cry rang out all the defenders sprang up to throw 
rocks and shoot arrows. 

This was the signal for a shining slant of arrows. 
from below. Many found their mark in the chests, 
heads and arms of the brave Sheboyahs. Their rocks 
crashed harmlessly at the base of the wall, to clatter 
down the slope, and their arrows fell far short of 
their mark. Again that terrible war cry of the 
Nopahs sounded from below, only nearer now. The 
defenders had the advantage of position, but the 
besiegers were vastly more powerful and resourceful 

‘and numerous. 

Taneen peered over again, sweat in his eyes and 
cold in his marrow. What he saw confirmed the fore- 
boding in his heart. Here and there under the wall, 
lines of Nopahs to the number of ten in each band 
were advancing up the last slope with the long 
scaling ladders on their shoulders and the shieldlike 
platforms held forward to protect them from the 

. rolling rocks. These ladders could be leaned and 
held against the wall, while the Nopahs swarmed up 
protected except for one last leap over the walls. 
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Then Taneen ran to and fro along the parapet, driv- 
ing his braves to stand and to shoot and throw while 
there was yet time to halt the storming warriors. 

Like bees the defenders swarmed upon the walls, 
and the rocks rained down and their arrows were as 
wind-driven hail. It was then that the real battle 
began. The sight and smell of flowing blood, the 
shrieks of the wounded and the maledictions of the 
unscathed, the din of the avalanche of rolling rocks, 
the terrible flight of the long arrows upward and the 
war cry that accompanied them, the bravery of the 
squaws coming out to help, and lastly the knowledge 
that it was a matter of life or death now—these 
inflamed the Sheboyahs to a fury that surpassed 
fear, to a wildly inspired defense. 

The Nopahs at last got their ladders against the 
wall, and climbed them as far up as the shields. 
Here the storm of arrows and deluge of rocks at close 
range held them. 

Dageel, the idiot, the redheaded albino, appeared 
upon the wall. No brave could have told whence he 
came. His weapon was a long pole. With this he 
reached down to the platform of the nearest scaling 
ladder. Mightily he shoved, while the glancing 
arrows passed him. As he had no mind, so he had no 
fear. And he shoved that ladder away from the wall. 
It stood upright with its score of Nopahs, swayed for 
a moment, and then fell with a resounding crash. 
The yell of the Sheboyahs equaled that of the 
Nopahs. A hail of rocks accompanied the ladder’s 
fall; those besiegers low down were maimed and 
broken by the stone missiles that fell from above. 

The albino, his hair erect like a red mane, ran 
along the wall to the next scaling ladder. He seemed 
to bear a charmed life. The unerring aim of the 
Nopahs failed to stop him. Out from the wall he 
shoved a second ladder, his strength that of a 
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Nopah. The fifty-foot ladder bore a man upon every 
rung. It stood upright an instant while many leaped 
off, like nuts falling from a tree. Then ponderously it 
fell with a crash, carrying death along with it. 

Dageel ran on to the next ladder. The archers 
below had now concentrated upon his striking fig- 
ure. A cloud of arrows sped upward. When he halted 
to shove at the third ladder his body seemed to give 
a sudden jerk. Then an arrow appeared sticking in 
his side. Another caught him in the leg. But Dageel 
did not hesitate. He sent the scalers on that ladder 
to their deaths. As he started on again, however, it 
was seen that he had been crippled. He hobbled. He 
fell. He dragged himself to the fourth ladder and, 
now on his knees, he savagely thrust it away from 
the wali. This one, also, went crashing down amidst 
the uproar of the fighting Sheboyahs. Suddenly 
Dageel lost his ferocity of action and his head 
drooped upon his breast. A long arrow had struck 
through his throat. From his kneeling posture he 
plunged off the wall. 

Braves were eager to emulate the albino. Two 
fought for possession of the pole. But they did not 
bear Dageel’s charmed life. A flight of arrows ended 
their struggle and dropped them with the long pole 
into the abyss. 

Suddenly there came from below a tremendous 
twang, such as might have been made by a bow of 
the gods. Then a rock hurtled up to strike the rim of 
the wall with a resounding crack. Taneen gazed fear- 
fully down at a new instrument of the war-skilled 
Nopahs. It appeared to be a kind of stationary sling. 
A thin flattened sapling seemed to project from 
behind a rock. It stood almost upright, with a basket 
on the end. A Nopah was in the act of placing a 
stone in the basket. Then other Nopahs below 
hauled on a rope and bent the sapling until their 
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backs touched the ground. Then they let go their 


hold. With a loud twang the catapult hurled a heavy © 
- rock upward. It shot over the parapet, crushed a 
brave in passing, and smashed a section of the thick 
wall of a house above the terrace. 

The long arrows, the scaling ladders, the slinging 
catapults were proofs of the Nopahs’ greatness in 
battle. But they brought out in the Sheboyahs a 
heroism of the flesh which, while it lasted, made the 
two forces almost equal. If Taneen’s manpower 
could hold out he might be able to drive off the 
besiegers. Nothis Toh reserved his scaling ladders 
while the catapults twanged incessantly. There were 
four of them, placed forty paces apart, and they 
hurled three rocks a minute. After the marksmen got 
the range few of these missiles struck the rim. They 
went over to maim and crush, to break the walls, to 


cave in the roofs. Dust rose in clouds and blood | 


flowed in streams down the terraces. 

The defenders behind the parapet grew skilled at 
dodging the catapults’ whistling rocks. They hurled 
many of them back at the enemy. The Nopahs were 
furnishing them with ammunition. Dust clouds 
along*the walls handicapped the archers below, and 


favored those above. Then the squaws came with 


pots of scalding water and vessels of burning fagots, 
which the braves emptied over the wall, along the 
line of the besiegers. Thus again when it appeared 
that Nothis Toh’s warriors were about to take the 
citadel, Taneen’s braves were able to turn the tide of 
battle. 

It waged hottest at the sunset hour. The huge mis- 
siles still came crashing over. All of the citadel along 
the north and east walls lay in ruins. Fire added to 


the terror of the besieged. The Nopahs were hurling ~ 


over red-hot rocks, that broke through the walls and 
set aflame the interior of the dwellings. The enor- 
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_ mous row of stones along the parapet was now half 

exhausted. Taneen, with broken arm and bleeding 
head, moved among his men and besought them to 
die on their feet. 

Then at dusk the attack of the Nopahs ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun. The warriors of Nothis 
Toh withdrew to eat and drink, to look after their 
wounded and to rest. The stubborn resistance of the 
Rock Clan had surprised them. The Nopah chief 
took counsel with his priests. Were the stores and 
treasures of the citadel, of which they had received 
assurance despite the word of Docleas, worth further 
sacrifice? _ 

Taneen had lost more than half his fighting force, 
and many of his squaws. The dust cloud lifted, the 
smoke cleared away, revealing ruin and agony and 
death. Clodothie lay in the court, dark-faced and 
still. Declis would paint no more sand pictures on 
the stone floor. Benei, the star-gazer, was dead. 
While the squaws prepared food and drink the 
crippled were cared for. When night fell, cold and 
clear, with the moon. coming pitilessly over the 
crags, all of Taneen’s force lay prone. Even the 
exhausted guards had succumbed to sleep. 


Nashta lay wide-eyed in the silence and darkness 
of her kiva. The recollection of Blue Feather’s kisses 
throbbed on her lips. Her blood raced in the trans- 
port of rapture that anticipation of her escape with 
him stirred within her. For long she had revolted 
against the mystery of her confinement, against the 
name Daughter of the Moon, the living maiden upon 
whom the sun must never shine. But, gentle and lov- 
ing, she had accepted the decree of Taneen. Then 
worship of the Nopah had burned away all that had 
been taught her. 

Her wondering mind had no conception of a future 
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outside of that kiva, except the glory of freedom 
with Blue Feather. He would take her far away. She 
would see the earth and the sky by day, and the 
waters, the trees, the flowers, the birds, the tasseled — 
corn and the golden melons—all that her maidens 
had told her of. The terrible sun would shine upon 
her face. That thought shook her heart. 

Ba-lee and La-clos did not come back, a strange 
omission that Nashta noted, but did not consider in 
the enchantment of the hour. Sleep at last claimed 
her. 

When Nashta awoke the round hole of her kiva let 
in a shaft of light that was gold instead of silver. It 
hurt her eyes. Nashta had never seen that before, or 
the door of her prison uncovered by day. She had 
slept late. Ba-lee and La-clos were not there. Sud- 
denly Nashta sat up on her bed of furs. The habitual 
routine of her life had been broken. 

_ She dressed in new garments of buckskin, a cos- 
tume of long fashioning and a labor of love, over 
which she and the maidens had dreamily toiled, and 
for which the squaws had sent beads and bits of col- 
ored thong and buttons of turquoise. This gaudy 
garb, destined for the idle pleasure of the prisoner 
princess of the Rock Clan, must serve for the bride 
of an outcast Nopah. Would Blue Feather take pride 
in her? How good that her milk-white skin, through 
which the dark veins showed, would be hidden from 
his:sight! She brushed and braided her black hair, 
whose long plaits hung down to her waist. 

Still her attendants did not come. Nashta, unused 
to neglect, soon began to feel the pangs of hunger. 
She ate and drank the remains of the cold meal of 
yesterday. Then she paced in the dim light of her 
kiva, vaguely conscious that all was not well. 

A low, hollow roar suddenly floated down to her. It 
swelled, it rose and fell like thunder in the sky. She 
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cursed white beauty, and she would be torn apart by 
the Antelope braves. A darkness filmed her sight 
and hitherto unknown anguish brought her close to 
oblivion. The hours passed. 


‘“‘Nashta! Nashta!”’ 

The kiva seemed to reverberate with the frantic 
call. Nashta started up. A canopy of twilight shaded 
the aperture above. In the glare of a torch La-clos 
appeared at the foot of the ladder. She moved as one 
crippled, and knelt to kindle the fagots on the floor. 
Nashta roused herself from her lethargy. 

“La-clos! La-clos!” 

“OQ mistress, forgive the maiden,” came the 
mournful reply. ‘“She could not come sooner.” 


““Ba-lee?”’ 

“Last night she fought with La-clos . . . She be- 
trayed Blue Feather to Tith-lei . . . The cunning 
Mole betrayed him to the priests . . . They waited 


for him and seized him. La-clos was beaten. This 
morning Blue Feather was brought before Taneen 
and his medicine men. The Nopah did not deny. He 
told how he had deceived his father, and the Nopah 
warriors, and set their faces away from the 
Sheboyahs. But the secret of the Daughter of the 
Moon dishonored Taneen before his clan. Tith-lei 
was given power . . . To him was given to bespeak 
the manner of the Nopah spy’s death. He 
proclaimed it. Blue Feather was to be torn apart and 
thrown to the wild dogs. Tith-lei leaped upon the 
wall to dance his joy. And suddenly as he gazed 
down from the wall a great arrowhead pierced his 
breast. Blue Feather cried out in a voice of the storm 
wind, ‘Behold! the long arrow of the Nopahs)’ ”’ 

Nashta sprang up vibrant with quickened, pas- 
sionate life. 
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“Nopahs!—Blue Feather’s warriors! ... They 
make war on Taneen’s citadel?” 

“War! They are strong and terrible. They have 
great bows and long arrows and ladders with shields 
and things that throw rocks over the walls. But all 
day the Sheboyah braves held them below. Taneen’s 
chiefs are dead, the medicine men are dead, half the 
braves and squaws are dead. Only Taneen lives to 
command. In another day he will live to drive the 
Nopahs off.” 

“Blue Feather?” 

“They bound him and cast him under the court 
wall. La-clos lay beside him. When the battle is over 
the Sheboyahs that are left will make a holiday with 
the torture of the Nopah. They will drag Nashta into 
the sun and force her to see the rending of his beau- 
tiful body, the flowing blood, the broken bones, and 
the flesh thrown over the walls to the wild dogs.”’ 

“‘Never!”’ prayed Nashta, in a whisper to the gods 
of the outcasts. 

“Listen. The battle ceases. Night comes. . . Oh, 
Nashta, save the Nopah! Lose no time. When the 
sun rises again they will kill him.” 

“But how? Can La-clos lead Nashta to Blue 
Feather?” 

“The maiden faints . . . She is hurt unto death 
... But that way for Nashta must not be. The 
Nopah lies on the court among the braves.”’ 

Nashta supported the tottering maiden. In the 
blaze of the fagots La-clos drooped with pale and 
dripping face. 

“Nashta, my princess!’ she whispered. “Ba-lee 
struck—a blade of flint—at La-clos’ heart.” 

“Ta-clos! . . . Oh, to be without god or friend or 
knowledge! What can this poor Nashta do? 
Princess?—Ha! Nashta is the lowest—”’ 

“Hush! . .. The Daughter of the Moon—will 
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save the Nopah. It was—written . . . La-clos can 
only—die!”’ 

Nashta kept the fire alive while she paced her 
kiva like a caged lioness. She waited for the dead of 
night when the moon was waning in the sky. La-clos 
lay covered in the shadow. 

At last she threw around her the white robe of 
deerskin and, taking up a torch of pine cones, she 
lighted her way into the secret. passage under the 
rock. A branch led to the right, where in the dark- 
ness Nashta knew not. She crept along at a snail’s 
pace, feeling the ragged wall. The passage opened 
wide and high. A cold wind blew in Nashta’s face. 
She clung to the wall and moved around the 
chamber until she came to an abrupt descent. She 
who had neither strength nor skill climbed down 
with the same spirit that had enabled Blue Feather 
to surmount the face of the cliff. The torch went out. 
Suddenly the pitch blackness was split by a pale 
gleam. Nashta stole on. A narrow slit between sharp 
corners of rock let her out into the open. She faced 
the north. Night was Nashta’s day and she knew the 
stars. Far across the valley, the dim moon was sink- 
ing behind the black horizon. She stood upon a ledge 
some distance above the slope. High behind her rose 
the north side of Taneen’s rock, the precipitous side 
of crags. Far to the right Nashta saw the dying fires 
of the Nopahs. She climbed down to the base of the 
cliff, feeling no pain in her bleeding hands and feet. 
From below she could see the crack through which 
she had emerged. It was concealed in the gray ob- 
scurity of the rough stone face. She marked her posi- 
tion by a notch in the crags along the rim. Then she 
crept forward under the base of the wall. 

Suddenly a giant sentry rose in her path. At the 
sight of the pale princess he dropped his weapons 
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and fled. Soon Nashta encountered two tall Nopahs 
with drawn bows. Imperiously she raised her hand. 

“Nashta, daughter of Taneen! She seeks Nothis 
Toh!” 

Slowly the bows unbent, the glinting arrowheads 
descended. The Nopah guards appeared to be uncer- 
tain, muttering to each other. Another dark form 
loomed up, as if out of the ground. Piercing eyes, 
with the gleam of the moon in their black depths, 
peered from along the base of the wall. These senti- 
nels obviously were terrified by the white apparition. 
They whispered among themselves. Then the leader 
cautiously extended his long bow, to touch Nashta’s 
garment. She was real. 

Nashta drew back her robe haughtily. ‘“Touch not 
Taneen’s Daughter of the Moon. She has come to 
save the Nopah spy.” 

“Docleas!”’ whispered the leader to his comrades, 
in tense excitement. Then he pointed the way for 
Nashta to go. 

The girl stepped over bodies of the dead sprawling 
on the slope, past smoldering fires where Nopahs 
slept in rows, passing from rock to rock, to the camp 
of the chief. There fire burned. Warriors stood on 
guard. A murmur passed among them. Sleepers 
awakened to leap erect, to stare, to back away in 
fright. 

“Nothis Toh,”’ announced the leader of the three 
warriors who accompanied Nashta, ‘‘a maiden of the 
Sheboyahs dared alone to seek the chief.”’ 

Up from the blanketed ground rose the giant 
chieftain, his visage cruel like that of a vulture, his 
eyes of lightning flashing upon the maiden. With 
slow stride he confronted her, in the flickering light 
of the fire, while his warriors closed a weaponed cir- 
cle around them. 

“Squaw?” he rasped, haltingly. 
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‘“Nothis Toh speaks to a princess of the She- 
~ boyahs.”’ 

He made a fierce gesture of impatience. 

“Squaw, maiden, princess! All one to the Nopah 
. . . Does the Sheboyah shief still live?” 

“Yes, Taneen lives.”’ 

‘“‘Who dares seek Nothis Toh?” 

“Tt is Nashta, daughter of Taneen.” 

“Ha! Does the chief send terms of surrender?” 

“No. Taneen will fight. The Nopahs cannot scale 
the walls.” 

“What does the white maiden want of Nothis 
Toh?” 

“She is the beloved of Blue Feather,” cried Nash- 
ta proudly. 

“Then Nothis Toh’s son is there?”” demanded the 
chief, his fierce gaze turning aloft. 

“Yes.” 

“He is a spy no longer?” 

Soe: 

“Docleas, the proud, the great! Swiftest of the 
Nopahs! Only son of Nothis Toh! He betrays his 
father—he disowns his people! . . . Would he had 
never been born!”’ 

The chief’s great breast labored and his dark face 
bowed in grief. 

““What message sends he, no longer son of the 
Nopah?” he demanded presently. 

“None. Blue Feather lies bound under the wall 
above. At sunrise he will be torn to pieces by the 
braves of Taneen.”’ 

“That is well. But why, since he failed the 
Nopahs?” 

“Blue Feather dared to love the Daughter of the 
Moon, Taneen’s child by an outcast queen. When he 
entered the sacred kiva of Nashta: he brought ruin 
upon Taneen.”’ 
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_ “Ah! Then what is it that the maiden with the 
white skin wishes?” asked Nothis Toh, his lean head 
shooting forward like a striking hawk. 

“Nashta will betray her people for love of the 
Nopah.” 

The chief drew himself up sharply, striking his 
breast, his dark countenance strangely lighting. He 
gazed around the silent circle of priests and warriors 
who understood this message yet, as he, could not 
believe its import. 

“Speak again, Sheboyah squaw! The Nopah is 
deaf!” 

“Let the great chief gaze upon Nashta—into her 
eyes—her heart—to see the love and agony there,” 
cried Nashta piteously. “She is an outcast princess 
upon whom the sun has never shown. But she would 
not lie—Blue Feather betrayed his people for love of 
Nashta. She will betray her people for love of him.” 

The chieftain stroked his lean pointed chin, ob- 
viously convinced against his own will. 

“Nothis Toh was not blind to love—long ago,” he 
said, nodding solemnly. ‘““Why would the Princess of 
the Moon betray Taneen?”’ 

“She would save her lover.” 

“How will Nashta betray the great little people of 
the cliffs?” 

“She will lead the Nopah warriors up through a 
secret passage under the wall.” 


A long silent column of tall dusky warriors moved 
along the base of the cliff. A slim white form led the 
way. The moon had gone down and the weird dark 
hour before the dawn had set in. Down in the valley 
the wild dogs were waiting. And out of the gulf of 
chasms came the faint roar of the sullen red river. 
Like a long shadow the column moved around the 
wall. Pale stars topped the rim above. A cold wind 
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blew from across the wasteland. Low down in the 
east a pale gray softened the black. Dawn was not 
far off. A lonely pa loage whirred above with mel- 
ancholy cry. 

The column moved, each member close upon the 
heels of the one before. Each carried a long bow, and 
a quiver of arrows slung on his back, and a stone- 
headed hatchet in his girdle. 

Under the notched crag on the north wall the 
white-clad leader halted. Silently the long file of 
warriors came on, to mass at that point, to wait 
until all the column stood, dark faces raised upward, 
keen, like wolves on a scent. 

A voice broke the silence, low but distinct, fearless 
yet respectful. 

“One word, Nothis Toh?” asked a chief. 

“‘Speak,”’ came the stern reply. 

“Ts it well that Nopahs follow a squaw into the 
bowels of the rock?” 

“Nothis Toh thinks it well.” 

“How does the great chief know that she is not 
sacrificing her life to draw the Nopahs into a trap?” 

‘He does not know.” 

“What then bids him follow?” 

“Nothis Toh yields to that which made a traitor of 
a Nopah.”’ 

The white-clad leader above called, “Come, hand 
in hand. The way is short but dark.” 

Single file and linked together by hand clasps, the 
Nopahs entered the secret passage and wormed a 
tedious way up the steep ascent, through the cavern 
and the sacred kiva, up through the opening and 
under the shadow of the arches. They were still com- 
ing when the gray dawn broke over the sleeping cita- 
del. And when the red light flushed in the east 
Nothis Toh and his warriors crouched grim and si- 
lent behind their coverts, ready to rush out to pre- 
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vent the sunrise execution of their faithless spy. 


The gray pall of night and the smoky mantle of 
war slowly lifted above the citadel. Soon along the 
bleak eastern horizon beyond the wasteland there 
appeared a red glow, sinister herald of a sunrise that 
would burst upon a day of blood. No birds sang. 
Only the vultures sailed in the paling sky, ever cir- 
cling down and down. A cold stillness pervaded the 
morning atmosphere. 

Suddenly this somber silence was rent by the wild 
yell of a Sheboyah brave. It rang clear with a trium- 
phant note of joy, of deliverance. He had been the 
first to gaze down over the wall. 

“The Nopahs are gone!” he screeched, awakening 
the guards who had slept on duty. They too started 
up, first in terror and then in glee, to overrun the 
terraces, shouting like madmen, ‘““The Nopahs are 
gone! .. . They have abandoned their dead .. . 
They have left their ladders . . . The Rock Clan of 
the Sheboyahs has beaten the giants with the long 
bows.” 

All were awakened by these shrill cries of victory. 
The crippled lifted their weak voices to join in the 
rejoicing. Above the long rows of blanketed dead the 
squaws chanted, and the braves shouted their sav- 
age yells. The children screamed, though they did 
not understand what all the uproar was about. It 
had been the first siege laid against the Rock Clan, 
their first battle, their first victory; and it was a vin- 
dication of their medicine men, of the sagacity of 
their chiefs, of the truth of the legends handed down 
to them. 

A maiden with torn and blood-stained garments 
leaped high upon a wall, her black hair flying, her 
eyes like the hot bursts of jet in the lava below. She 
waved and screamed to silence the wild mob. It was 
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Ba-lee. 

‘Blue Feather lives! The cursed Nopah spy lies 
unhurt! Kill him! Let the lover of the false Nashta 
die the death Tith-lei willed upon him!” _. 

Her fury took hold in the breasts of braves, and 
they began to dance, breaking into the frenzy of a 
leaderless clan gone beserk. 

“There under the wall—lies the Nopah!” shrieked 
the maddened Ba-lee as she tore her hair and her 
garments. But hate was stronger than grief. ““Drag 
him forth—and Nashta—the moon-faced maiden 
who has disgraced the Sheboyahs!” 

A knot of braves savagely split the jostling, 
screeching mob, and dragged into the center of the 
great court the prostrate form of the Nopah. 

Taneen appeared in the doorway of. his dwelling, 
tottering forth leaning upon his staff, a spent old 
man with death in his visage. He raised a shaking 
hand to still the tumult. Those who saw him quieted 
others, until the court became silent, standing in 
awe of the old man, and Blue Feather was left in the 
center. Taneen stood trembling, striving to gather 
the little strength that remained in his shrunken 
form. His people watched in respect for his courage, 
if not for his rank. In his weary eyes there was a last 
message to. his clan. But though his lips moved, no 
» utterance came forth, and he fell as the tree that is 
severed at the roots. 

“Taneen dies!” screamed the wild Ba-lee upon the 
wall. No wail, no chant for the fallen! “This day the 
Rock Clan chooses a chief! A brave who is young 
and fleet and bold shall lead the new Rock 
Clan! . . . He whose hate is greatest for the Nopah 
spy!” 

From the open mouths and expanded lungs of all, 
as one single brave, there arose to the skies a mag- 
_nificent, united yell. In that cry every brave pro- 
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claimed himself a chief. Silence fell. Who would lead. 
the Rock Clan? 

In that instant of shocked and waiting stillness 
Ba-lee, the wily, projected once more her flaming 
jealous spirit. 

“He who first drags forth Nashta, the false! . . 
He who first strips her white beauty to the sun . 
who dashes her there, to be torn apart with her 
Nopah spy!”’ 

Blue Feather raised his head from the stones of 
the court, and those who met the blaze of his eyes 
drew back. 

““Sheboyah dogs! Fools!” he thundered, in a voice » 
none of the Rock Clan had ever heard. ‘Little people 
of the cliffs! Little braves with little minds! The 
Nopahs do not run away. They have not fled. Nothis 
Toh is on the rock!” 

Stricken dumb and appalled, his listeners stood 
like the gnarled cedars on the slopes. 

Over their heads whizzed a level streak of blue, 
dark against the sky. Its flight, swifter than a swal- 
low’s, ended in quick death. The eyes of the braves 
turned in sudden terror. Then an awful scream 
smote their ears. Ba-lee staggered on the wall, fall- 
ing backward, her little hands clutching at her 
breast, where gleamed the feathered shaft of a 
Nopah arrow. She fell. And the dumb watchers 
wheeled to hear the soft rushing sound of padded 
feet, to see the lanes, the roofs, the terraces glitter 
with a solid phalanx of giant archers, to face a swift 
and shining sheet of flying arrows. 

The foremost line of Taneen’s braves, appalled by 
the startling onslaught of the Nopahs, stood trans- 
fixed to receive that blue-streaked flight of arrows; 
and then they fell, as brittle reeds before the wind, 
with the broken shafts standing erect in their 
breasts. 
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Then the remaining Sheboyahs, massed in the 
courts and on the terraces and the roofs, sprang out 
of their tracks with wild shouts and screams that 
merged in the tragic wail of a doomed people. This 
sound was lost in the clarion war cry of the onrush- 
ing host. Once again the giant archers twanged their 
bows, and like hail before the blast the feathered 
arrows sped. 

The Nopahs fell upon their victims, hatchets held 
high. Pandemonium reigned within the walled cita- 
del of Taneen. The last of the Rock Clan made its 
last stand, in the courts, in the dwellings, on roofs 
and terraces. Surprised without weapons, many of 
them resorted to tooth and nail. Some charged to 
meet their foes, yelling defiance, swinging clubs or 
shooting with their little bows, soon to fall dead 
under the invaders’ blows. Those frenzied by fright 
fled to the darkest holes, only to be dragged forth 
and slaughtered. Dust rose thick above the walls, 
and the terraces flowed with blood. The hoarse yells 
of combatants, the clash of flint, the dull blows on 
flesh and bone and the swift tread of many feet— 
these filled the morning air. It was a battle to the 
end. 

Out on the playground retreated the last of the 
Rock Clan, and there before the empty stone seats, 
where often the chiefs, the squaws, the maidens had 
sat to award their heroes, they fought to the death. 
In the arena only puffs of dust rose from under war- 
riors’ feet. The brown bodies of the little men ap- 
peared dark against the lighter forms of the larger 
race. The eagle plumes of the Nopahs swept proud- 
ly, fiercely on. 


Nothis Toh paced the court, amidst the dead and 


dying, awaiting his victorious warriors as they re- 
turned in companies, in smaller groups, in straggling 
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twos and threes, and one by one. Among them were 
the bleeding and the crippled, but on the face of 
each gleamed the light of triumph. They had left on 
the stones many warriors upon whose dark faces no 
light would ever shine again. 

Nothis Toh, majestic in mien, fierce of visage, ter- 
rible with the lust of battle still upon him, received 
the reports of his chiefs. The citadel had fallen. The 
Sheboyahs were destroyed. Weapons and garments, 
all the treasures of turquoise and jet and flints, the 
full granaries and the sealed cisterns—none of these: 
had been lost or hidden, burned or emptied—a rich 
store for the hungry Nopahs. 

But Nothis Toh glared like-a baleful wolf who has 
been trapped with his whelps. 

“Throw the Sheboyahs over the wall,” he com- 
manded. ‘The dead and the living! . . . This day 
Nothis Toh perpetuates for his tribe. Every year on 
this day the Nopahs will throw the little men over 
the cliffs, until all are gone!” 


The dust and smoke lifted from the sacked and 
desolate citadel. 

Nothis Toh stood before the dwelling of Taneen, 
facing the court, where all around the wide walls his 
warriors, ten deep, leaned upon their bows and 
awaited with glittering eyes their great chief’s de- 
cree. 

“Bring the Nopah traitor here,’’ he ordered, his 
long, lean arm designating the empty center of the 
court. 

With spears thrust out four giant warriors shoved 
Blue Feather into the open and left him standing 
there. The Nopah spy stood upright, his arms still 
bound behind his back. His scant garment was torn 

» and caked with blood and dust, his leggings were 
ripped and hanging. Barefooted he stood, his splen- 
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did bared breast red with the blood of wounds. His 
once proud blue feather drooped defiled. But on his 
pale set face and in his grim eyes burned the spirit 
of the untamed. 

A chief in revolt with his soul, Nothis Toh thun- 
dered at his son. 

“Faithless son! Traitor to the Nopahs! 5 ase 
Speak!”’ 

“Nothis Toh, the spring of Blue Feather’s words is 
dry.” 

“Docleas will not beg for mercyia 

““No.”’ 

“What if he is thrown over the wall, to join the 
dead of the people he chose?” 

“Tt is well.”’ 

Nothis Toh shook in his rage, and raised his long 
arms in despair, and dashed his stone mace to the 
floor. 

“God of my forefathers—what has changed the 
blood of this boy!” 

But only silence answered his passionate impor- 
tuning. He had sacked the citadel of Taneen, he 
had destroyed the Sheboyahs. Yet he was defeated. 
There was something here too great for Nothis Toh, 
and it expressed itself in his hate. 

“Docleas failed his father?” he asked in loud and 
solemn voice. 

“Yes,” rang out Blue Feather’s reply. 

“The son of the Nopah does not bow his head?” 

“No!”’ 

‘All for a squaw of the little people?” cried Nothis 
Toh, his face black with passion. 

“All for -Nashta, princess of the Sheboyahs, 
Daughter of the Moon, upon whom the sun has 
never shone!” 

The chief made a fierce gesture to his guards. 
“Drag this wondrous squaw into the light!” 
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Blue Feather uttered a cry, and his form shook as 
a leaf on the bough. 

“Father. . . then Nashta—”’ 

“Does the traitor dare call Nothis Toh his fa- 
ther?” 

_ A whisper ran through the waiting throng of war- 
riors. Eager sloe-black eyes searched the terrace lane 
down toward the kivas. Silence as of the night before 
and as potent reigned over the ruined citadel. The 
white sun blazed piercingly down from the clear blue 
sky. Solemn and austere, the hour seemed to wait. 

A white-robed maiden appeared, groping her way 
in front of guards no longer bold. They had to guide 
her steps. She sheltered her eyes under a mantle, 
and stumbled up the steps to the court. They placed 
her before the chief. 

“Can the Sheboyah woman who betrayed her peo- 
ple see the Nopah?”’ ashed the chief. 

““She sees, Nothis, but not clearly. The sun burns 
and darkens her eyes.”’ 

“Blue Feather stands there, glad to be thrown 

- over the wall to join the Sheboyah dead . . . What 
would Nashta?”’ 

“Throw the maiden, O great Chief, but spare 
him!” 

Nothis Toh turned to his attendant counselors, 
and spread wide his hands. They were mute. Was it 
the soul of this outcast princess that had possessed 
the great spy of the Nopahs? For ‘Nothis Toh the 
bewilderment passed. It was what could be seen by 
the eye that had transformed his son, that vessel of 

_ flesh and blood which could be felt. __ 

“Strip the maiden!” he commanded. “‘Let Nothis 
Toh see that which lost him a son!”’ 

The warriors stared above dilating nostrils. These 
grim-lipped Nopahs, used to the hard fare of the 
trail, abstinent in all ways of the flesh, indifferent to 
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their squaws, quivered under the new birth of a wor- — 


ship of beauty. They saw a slim form, white as dri- 
ven snow, fragile, like the flower that leaned from 
the wall of the precipice. 

Blue Feather wrenched mightily to burst the 


thongs that bound him. Snatching up the buckskin © 


robe, he covered Nashta and held her close, while 
his stern face, like that of a god, mutely bade his fa- 
ther to’ visit upon them both the death they wel- 
comed. 

“Tt is enough!”’ cried the chief. ““Nothis Toh for- 
gives his son. He spares this outcast maiden, the last 
of the Sheboyahs, so that her blood may run in 
Nopah veins.” 
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NOPHAIE’S REDEMPTION | 


There are many critics who feel that though 
not typical of his traditional western writing, 
THE VANISHING AMERICAN may have been 
the greatest book Zane Grey ever wrote. I can 
remember that when as a boy, this was my fav- 
orite among Dad’s novels. It was the story of 
‘Nophaie, a Navajo Indian, kidnapped by a 
group of white men and sent East for eighteen 
years to be educated at white man’s schools. 
When he returned West to his Indian brothers, 
he found things very different from what he 
remembered from childhood. For a start, there 
was a power-lusting missionary on the reserva- 
tion—a man who would stop at nothing to force 
his evil will upon the Indians. Then there was 
Marian Warner, the white girl who had fallen 
in love with Nophaie and had followed him 
West. But overshadowing them all was this 
_ majestic Nothsis Ahn, the mountain where the 

Great Spirit, the God of the Indians was re- 
puted to dwell—the same God that Nophaie as 
a boy had sworn to honor and obey. 


Here in this anthology for the first time ever 
to be published in book form are the final chap- 
ters that Zane Grey originally wrote for THE 
VANISHING AMERICAN. Even though what 
he wrote was based on factual information given 
to him by friends and relatives who had lived 
on the Navajo reservation for many years, after 
the serialization of the book in 1922 by The 
Ladies Home Journal, so much pressure was put 
on his publisher by a number of individuals and 
religious groups that they refused to publish the — 
book unless substantial portions of it had been 
cut. ‘ 

These chapters tell of Nophaie’s struggle to 
recover from the dreaded influenza plague 
which killed three thousand of his Indian bro- 
thers and sisters on the reservation, and the 
final resolution of the terrible inner turmoil 
and conflict that he had suffered for so many 
years—between his Christian upbringing and 
the primitive religion that had been his guide 
and inspiration as a boy. 


A 


Nophaie’s return to consciousness left him with 
fading memory of black hideous depths, where 
something inexplicable in him had overthrown 
demons. 

He had expected that he would die, but now he 
knew he would live. Had he not welcomed death? A 
vast struggle had gone on within his physical being. 
Vaguely it seemed that he had been in terrible 
conflict with the devil over possession of his soul. 
Haunting brooding thought of this strange thing oc- 
cupied his waking hours and lingered in his dreams. 

The satisfaction of the Withers and the joy of 
Marian at his quick strides toward recovery gave 
Nophaie a melancholy happiness. They loved him. 
They did not recognize any barrier between him and 
Benow de cleash. Was there really a barrier? What 
was it? He spent hours trying to grasp the dim facts 
of former convictions, vows, duties. They eluded 
him. They grew dimmer. Something had happened 
to his soul or else the plague had left his mind im- 
paired. 


Nophaie was up and around on the fourth day 


after the crisis of his illness. He avoided contact 
with the Indians, and indeed that of his white 
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friends, as much as possible without being discourte- 
ous. And they in turn rather appeared to understand 
and help him. Yet always while he sat in the warm- 
ing sun of the May mornings or walked under the 
greening cottonwoods Marian’s eyes followed him. 
He felt them. And when he met her gaze at close 
hand there shone a beautiful glad light. It thrilled 
him, swelled his heart, yet he felt it to be a reckon- 
ing he must sometime deal with. 

In a few more days Nophaie’s vigor had returned 
enough to warrant his leaving Kaidab. So, at an op- 
portune moment, when he was alone with Withers 
and his wife, and Marian, he spoke out about his 
plan. 

“John, will you give me a pack of grain and a little 
grub?”’ 

“What for?” queried the trader, in quick surprise. 

“T want to ride off alone—into the sage—and the 
canyons,” replied Nophaie, thoughtfully. 

Marian left her seat beside the fire and came to 
him, quite pale, with wondering, darkening eyes. 

‘““‘Nophaie, are you—strong enough?” she asked, 
fearfully. 

“That will make me strong,” he replied, with a 
smile, and he took her hand. 

‘“‘Reckon it’s not a bad idea,” said Withers, more 
to his wife than to the others. She was silent, which 
in her meant acquiescence. Then he turned to 
Nophaie. “You can have anything you want. 
When’ll you go? Tomorrow? I'll get your horse in or 
you can have one of mine.” 

“Yes, Pll go at sunrise, before Benow de cleash is 
up,” returned Nophaie. 

“You'll go off alone and stay alone?” queried the 
trader. 

“Honest Injun,” replied Nophaie. 

“Good. Reckon I don’t mind telling you I’m worri- 
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ed a little,’ went on Withers, running his hand 
through his tousled hair. “Beeteia has begun to play 

hell with the Indians.” . 

- “T knew that,” said Nophaie. 

“Beeteia!”” exclaimed Marian. ‘‘Isn’t that Gekin 
Yasha’s husband? The young chief I saw up— 
there?” 5 

“That’s the Indian,” rejoined the trader. 

“Beeteia has the best blood of the Nopahs,”’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Withers. ‘“‘He comes from the first clan. 
He’s really a great chief.” 

“Reckon that means more than [| thought,’’ said 
her husband. “‘He’s inflaming the Indians against 
Morgan and Blucher. I hear he’s—developed into a 
wonderful orator—anyway he has never gotten over 
Gekin Yasha’s death. He is trying to get the Indians 
to rise against the whites. That’s not new by any 
means here on the reservation. It probably will fizzle 
out, as all the uprisings do. But it might not. I just 
don’t like Beeteia’s influence. Could he be stopped, 
Nophaie?”’ 

“You would have to kill him,” replied Nophaie. 

*“‘Ahuh!—Well, all we can do is hope nothing will 
-come of it,” returned the trader, rising. 


_ Mrs. Withers followed her husband out, leaving 
Nophaie alone with Marian. She still stood by his 
chair, looking down on him. 

“‘Nophaie, where will you go?” she asked. 

“Tl go to Naza.”’ 

““So—far?” she ejaculated, with a little catch in 
her voice. 

“Tt’s not far for me.” 

“But why Naza—if it’s only loneliness—the sage 
and canyons you feel you need?” she went on, ear- 
nestly. 

Nophaie released her hand and put his arm round 
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her waist. He felt a little shock go over her and then 
a long tremble. The sweetness and meaning of her 
presence had never been more potent. There seemed 
a difference in their relationship—he could not tell 
what. That was another thing he must learn. He felt 
weaker, less able to hurt her. 

“Benow de cleash, I’m not sure, but I believe I’m 
going to Naza because it’s the greatest god of the 
Nopahs.”’ 

‘““Oh—Nophaie!”’ she faltered. “‘Are you still tor- 
tured?—You told me how all the Nopah gods failed 
you. Even Nothsis Ahn was only a gray cold moun- 
tain, without voice or soul for you.” 

“Yes, I remember, Marian,” returned Nophaie. 
‘But I don’t seem to be tortured or driven, as I was 
when I climbed the north slope of Nothsis Ahn. It’s 
something I can’t explain. I don’t even know that 
my desire to go is anything but physical. Yet I’m in 
strange mood. I want solitude. And somehow Naza 
calls. There’s. light—perhaps strength for me in 
those silent canyons.” 

“Oh, if you could only find peace!’ murmured 
Marian. 


Nophaie left Kaidab before sunrise and rode out 
across the desert in the cool gray melancholy dawn. 
The discordant bray of a burro was the only sound to 
break the silence. 

From a rise of ground he turned in the saddle to 
look back at the trading post. A white object, flut- 
tering from a dark window, caught his quick eye. 
Marian was. waving goodbye to him. The act was 
something he might have expected. Reining in his 
horse on the height of ground he watched for a long 
significant moment, while conflicting emotions bur- 
dened his heart. He would answer her surely. The 
little white handkerchief fluttered, more vigorously. 
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She saw that he was watching her. Then he an- 
swered with the slow sweeping gesture of an Indian 
who was going far across the ranges, to a place that 
beckoned him and from which he would soon return. 
He saw her face gleam from the window and he ima- 
gined the light upon it. Wheeling his horse he rode 
down the other side of the ridge, out of sight of the 
post, and forced consciousness of Marian out of his 
mind. 

Nophaie’s mount was one of Withers’ best, a big 
strong mottled bay horse, easy-gaited and tireless. 
He did not appear to note the added weight of pack 
and blanket, tied behind the saddle. Nophaie felt 
dizzy and insecure, sensations he attributed to his 
weakened condition. These would leave him, sooner 
or later, and for the time being he walked the horse. 
Once out of sight of fences and cattle he began grad- 
ually to relax, to change, to shuffle off old morbid 
thoughts and feelings as if they had been dead 
scales. This journey was the most cardinally impor- 
tant one of all his life. He divined that, but did not 
know why. Would Naza prove to be a shrine? Then 
he surrendered to the longing to give himself wholly 
to sensorial perceptions. 

A pink glow suffused the steely blue sky over the 
eastern ramparts, leagues to Nophaie’s right. North- 
ward he could see the tip of a red butte rising above 
the yellow cedar-dotted ridges of rock. The song of a 
mockingbird, the yelp of a coyote, the scurrying of a 
cottontail into the brush gave life to the desert 
scene. Nophaie smelled the wood-smoke from Indian 
hogans; he saw blanketed Nopahs watching him 
from a cedar ridge; he heard the wild piercing song 
of a shepherd moving away with his flock. He avoid- 
ed the well-beaten trails, so that he would not meet 
any of his people. He meant not to exchange one 
word with a living soul while on this pilgrimage. 
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He crossed the deep wash, and climbing out of it, 
and up the wind-scalloped and rain-carved rocky 
slope beyond, he reached a point where he might 
have looked down upon Kaidab, but he faced ahead, 
eyes keen to catch the first sight of the great valley — 
of monuments. 

Soon he espied it, from tip down to base, a mas-— 
sive red butte, with columns like a pipe organ, 
standing out upon the desert from the main wall of 
the uplands. It was still far but he hoped to camp 
there that night, and renew acquaintance with the 
sweet sage-slopes where as a boy he had shepherded 
the flocks of his father. Across his senses flashed a 
wondering query as to why he should long to visit 
them now, when always since his return to the reser-- 
vation he had avoided those vivid scenes of boyhood. 
He answered nothing; he refused to reflect. 

It was as if he saw the desert with new eyes. All 
the old landmarks seemed magnified. The walls and 
pyramids that for hundreds of years had been in- 
vested with the spirits of his race seemed glorified in 
his sight, yet they were not idols or gods to kneel 
before and worship. Through them his senses 
grasped at a different meaning of beauty and nature, 
time and life. 

Nophaie rode down into a wide yellow-walled val- 
ley and out upon a green and sandy level, where the 
sun grew hot and the dust puffed up in whorls. The 
wide far-flung horizon was now lost, and he ap- 
peared encompassed by walls, sweeping and long, 
broken and irregular. For hours then Nophaie rode 
on, aware of sun and wind, of the steady clip-clop of 
hoofs, and the swing of the horse, of the open stretch 
of valley around him, and the red and yellow walls 
that seemed to travel with him. At the far end of 
this valley he climbed a low pass, where a colossal 
black shaft of rock speared the sky, and looked down — 
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_ Into the Nopah valley of monuments where his peo- 
ple had lived, and where he had been born. The 
spectacle held him for moments. 

His destination for that day was the great pipe-or- 

- gan mesa, now looming grandly ten miles farther on. 

It guarded the entrance to the sacred valley, where 
each separate monument was a god of the Nopahs. 
Fatigue and exhaustion wore upon Nophaie. But 
these were nothing. Only collapse or death itself 
could have halted him. 

When he reached the magnificent mesa sunset 
was burning the walls and monuments with gold and 
rose. The desert floor was gray near at hand, purple 
in the distance. Above the red barrier which he must 
climb on the morrow a glorious cloud pageant held 
his gaze, as he leaned panting on his horse. 

A thin stream of water wound shining down the 
sandy wash. It mirrored clouds and mesa. Nophaie 
unsaddled the horse, fed him grain, and hobbling 
him turned him loose. Then he set about his own 
simple needs. Hunger was not in him, but he forced 
himself to eat. This hard journey that he was taking 
would soon restore his elemental instincts. 

A soft gray twilight was creeping out from the red 
walls when Nophaie reached the spot where he had 
sat so many days as a boy, watching the sheep. It 
was a long ridge not far from the great butte. Grass 
and sage were thick there even as in his boyhood. 
The fragrance filled his nostrils, and memory, sad 
and sweet, flooded his mind. He found the flat red 
rock where he and his sister used to sit together. 
How long ago! She was dead. All his people were 
gone. 

Naphaie gazed across the gray valley to a V- 
shaped crack in the south wall. The narrow rib- 
bonlike stream shone winding out of this canyon. Up 

pre where the canyon boxed under close-looming 
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cliffs, he had been born. Nophaie could remember | 


when he was three years old. 


“The Indian in me speaks,” he soliloquized. “It — 


would have been betterfor me to have yielded to the 
plague. That hole in the wall was my home—this 


valley my playground. There are now no home, no. 


kin, no play. The Indian’s deeds are done. His glory 
and dream are gone. His sun has set. Those of him 
who survive the disease and drink and poverty 
forced upon him must inevitably be absorbed by the 
race that has destroyed him. Red blood into the 
white! It means the white race will gain and the In- 
dian vanish. . . . Nophaie is not yet thirty, yet he 
feels old. He is ruined, he is lost. There is nothing 
left. He too should vanish. This spot should be his 
grave. Under the sage! .. . . Death, sleep, rest, 
peace!” 

But Nophaie’s intelligence repudiated that Indian 


thought. It might be true to his instincts, but not to — 


his mind. He was still young. The war had not de- 


stroyed him. The plague could not kill him. His © 


body was tough as the desert cedar, his spirit as 
unquenchable as the light of the sun. Every day that 
he lived he could mitigate in some degree the misery 
of his race, if he chose. But the hatred—the hatred 
of Morgan and Blucher, of all the white men who 
had wronged the Indian—that was the cancer in his 
soul. Neither an instinctive Indian life, nor one gov- 
erned by his white education could be happy while 
that hate curdled his blood. Then flashed the stag- 


gering thought that the love of Marian, given him © 
with all the wondrous strength and generosity of a 
white woman’s heart, should overcome his hate, — 


compensate for all his sufferings, and uplift him to a 


state far above revenge or bitterness. She had paid — 


him for all personal wrongs done him by her people. 
But here Nophaie felt the ignominy of his bitter- 
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ness. His love for Benow de cleash, her love for him, 
did not seem to have power over that hate. Some- 
thing more was needed. And suddenly he knew this 
was the meaning of his strange quest—of his pilgri- 
mage to Naza. 
_ Long Nophaie reclined there in the gathering 
darkness. White stars peeped over the black ruins. 
The cold night wind rose and moaned through the 
sage. The flicker of his campfire shone against the 
black base of the mesa. From far across the valley 
came the faint bleat of lambs, sad, plaintive, signifi- 
cant of life on the lonely desert. 


In the rosy silent dawn, with the sunrise at his 
back, Nophaie rode into a dim and untrodden trail 
that climbed from the low country, up over the first 
red rampart, and on across a flat region of rocks and 
washes, up again and farther, higher into the 
uplands of cedar, pinon and sage. Behind him the 
great shafts and monuments rose out of the low- 
lands, up to a level where Nophaie rode, the same 
red strata, far away, now aloof, stupendous and 
grand. Often then he turned to gaze back, to see 
them dark and majestic against the white clouds. 

Nophaie gathered strength with all these sights, 
and the upland tang on the cool wind, and the slow- 
gathering sense of his agonies, like the miles, fading 
back of him. It was not that he was coming into his 
own again—though the purple sage uplands and 
Nothsis Ahn would soon be in sight; rather it 
seemed that he would find something new, all-suf- 
ficient and soul-sustaining. 

He rode up a bare slope of rock, a gradual mile in 
ascent, wavy and hummocky with ridges, and hills, 
‘canyons and holes, yet always bare yellow rock. 
Then he turned a great corner of wall and lost the 
backward view. To the fore was cedared flat, miles 
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and miles, red-rocked and green-patched, stretching 
away to another wall. Nophaie rode at a trot now, 
and entered this flat belt, to come at length to a 
deep canyon. It yawned below him, half a mile in 
depth, with ragged slopes too precipitous for any but 
an Indian trail. Nophaie walked, leading the horse. 
The descent into the dry hot canyon, under the 
ragged cliffs, and through the maze of great blocks 
of red rock, down into the region of colored clay and 
dusty wash, was attended by a mounting joy. The 
old physical urge, the instinct of muscle achieve- 
ment, the fighting of unknown forces by endurances, 
revived in Nophaie. Climbing the opposite side was 
travail. From the rim another flat stretched out end- 
lessly toward the mountain wall, now vivid in colors 
of red, yellow and violet. 

Nophaie arrived at its base in the gray of twilight, 
and made dry camp in a clump of cedars. He was 
getting away from the Indian reservation now. Little 
risk of meeting Indians from here on! Nophaie felt 
strange relief that was almost shame. Was he run- 
ning away from his race in more ways than one? 
Twenty-four hours and twice as many miles had re- 
moved him immesurably from familiar scenes, 
from bound emotions. It began to be easier for him 
to hold long to the watching, listening, feeling, 
smelling perception that engendered happiness. If he 
could only abandon himself to that wholly! The 
night was cold, the wind mourned in the cedars, the 
coyotes howled. 

Next morning Nophaie climbed the barefaced 
mountain wall that seemed insurmountable. It re- 


sembled a barrier of human passion. Spent, wet and 


burning, he fell on the rim, and panted. Ten days 
past he had been abandoned by his tribe as a dead 
man! But his white friends had ministered unto 
him. His white sweetheart had prayed for his life. 
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She had not confessed that; no one had told him, 
but he knew. He was alive. He was a man. 

Nophaie labored to his feet and mounted the 
horse. Something ineffably sweet and precious went 
fleeting over him. He could not grasp it. 

For miles he rode through cedar and sage upland. 
At noon the tremendous chasm of Nopah yawned in 
sight. It was wide and very deep, and marked by 
talus of many hues—clays of lilac, heliotrope and 
-mauve. There was no vegetation—only a barren 
abyss of erosion and decay. It opened into a colored 
gulf where all was dim, hazy, vast. Gazing down 
Nophaie experienced a thrill of exultation. He would 
cross this canyon where few Nopahs had ever set 
foot. 

The ordeal consumed the rest of that day. No- 
phaie lost himself in absorption of declivity and de- | 
scent, of sliding slope of weathered rock and dusty 
wash, of the heat of cliff and glare of red, of vivid 
green cottonwoods and shining surging stream, of 
sheer looming colossal wall, and of the crawl up- 
wards like a lizard. 

His reward was the rolling purple-saged, green- 
cedared upland crowned by noble Nothsis Ahn. 
Crags of yellow, black belts of spruce, gleams of 
white snow—thus the Mountain of Light returned to 
Nophaie. It was the same. Only he had changed. 
How could wars of selfish men affect Nothsis Ahn? 
What was the trouble of Nophaie? As he gazed up- 
ward it flashed across him that there was really no 
trouble. But this idea seemed the calm, the 
strength, the soul of the mountain. 

The sun was far down in the west. Nophaie chose 
an open patch of sage, backed by cedars, and here 
he made camp, with Nothis Ahn looking down upon 
him. 
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. Two days later Nophaie had crossed the uplands, 
gone down under the north slope of the great moun- 
tain, down and down into the canyons. 

It was summer down there. Hot, fragrant air 
moved lazily in gentle winds. Green trees and grass 
and flowers and silver shale bordered the narrow 
red-walled lanes. Indian paintbrush added its ver- 
million and magenta to the colorful scene. Down and 
down Nophaie rode, under the gleaming walls, 
through sunlight and shade, along and across the 
murmuring rock-strewn brooks, beside banks of 
amber moss and white lilies, and through thickets of 
green oak and cottonwood, down at last into the 
well-remembered and beloved place where he had 
lived so long in loneliness and solitude—his Canyon 
of Silent Walls. 


Nophaie rested there that night and the next day. 
In this deep canyon where water and grass were 
abundant Nophaie’s horse profited by the stay. As — 
for Nophaie, he strove valiantly to make the idle 
hours those of an Indian contented with natural 
things. Still he felt the swelling in him of a great 
wave of emotion. Something was about to burst 
within him, like the breaking of a dam. Yet he knew — 
that with every moment he grew farther away from 
and above any passion similar to that of Beeteia’s. A 
power, the working of which he was conscious, 
seemed to be gradually taking possession of his soul. 


Starting on his pilgrimage again at sunset No- 
phaie rode all night, down Naza Boco, the canyon in 
the far depths of which hid the great Nopah god. 

That ride seemed a vigil. Daylight would have 
robbed it of some strange spiritual essence. The — 
shadows under the mounting walls now showed 
black and again silver. The star-fired stream of blue 
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sky above narrowed between the black rims, farther 
and higher as he rode down and down into the silent 
bowels of the rock-ribbed earth. Every hour aug- 
mented the sense of something grand, all-sufficing, 
- final, that awaited him at the end of his pilgrimage. 

Dawn came with an almost imperceptible change 
from black to gray. Daylight followed slowly, reluc- 
tantly. It showed Nophaie the tremendously lofty 
walls of Naza Boco. Sunrise heralded its state by the 
red-gold crown on the rims. Gradually that gold 
crept down. 

Nophaie rode round a rugged corner of wall to be 
halted by a shock. 

Naza! The stone bridge—God of the Nopahs 
arched magnificently before him, gold against the 
deep blue sky. He gazed spellbound for a long time, 
then rode on. At first it had seemed unreal. But 
grand as Naza towered there it was only a red- 
stained, black-streaked, notched and-~ cracked, 
seamed and scarred masterpiece of nature. Wind 
and rain, sand and water were the gods that had 
sculptured Naza. But for Nophaie the fact that his 
education enabled him to understand the working of 
these elements did not mitigate in his sight their in- 
finite power. 

He rode under the bridge, something that a 
Nopah had never done before him. The great walls 
did not crumble; the stream of blue sky did not 
darken; Nothsis Ahn, showing his black and white 
crown far above the notch of the canyon, did not 
thunder at Nophaie for what would have been sacri- 
lege for a Nopah. Nothing happened. The place was 
beautiful, lonely, silent, dry and fragrant, strangely 
grand. 

Leisurely Nophaie unsaddled and unpacked in the 
shade of a cedar. Already the canyon was hot. The 
crystal amber water of the stream invited relief from 
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thirst and heat. 

Nophaie spent the long austere day watching the © 

bridge from different angles, waiting for what was to 
come to him. 
_ Then came the slow setting of the sun, a strange 
thing here in the depths of the canyon. Nophaie 
’ watched the marvelous changing of colors, from the 
rainbow hues of the arch to the gold of the ramparts 
‘and the pink glow on the snowy summit of Nothsis 
Ahn. Twilight lingered longer than in any other 
place Nophaie remembered. It was an hour full of 
beauty, and of a significance of something evermore 
about to be. 

Darkness fell. The low murmur of the stream 
seemed to emphasize the lonesomeness. At long in- 
tervals owls mourned their melancholy refrain. Naza 
stood up dark and triumphant, silhouetted against 
the sky, crowned with silver stars. Nophaie saw the 
Dipper turned upside down. The vast difference be- — 
tween Nophaie’s contemplation there and that of 
another of his tribe was his understanding of the in- 
verted constellation. By night the bridge gained 
something spectral, and mysterious. Night augment- 
ed its grandeur. 

Nophaie did not sleep. He never closed his eyes. — 
Every moment hastened what he now divined to be 
an illumination of his mind. 

Towards dawn a faint green light shone on the 
walls facing the south. The moon was rising. After a 
while the gleam grew stronger. Soon the shadow of 
the bridge curved on the opposite wall, and under 
the arch shone a dim moonlight, weird and beau- 
tiful. 

After twenty-four hours vigil under this shrine No- 
phaie prayed. With all the sincerity of his heart and 
the passion of his extremity he recalled the prayers 
of the Nopahs, and spoke them aloud, standing 
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erect, with face uplifted in the moonlight. His im- 
pulse had been mystic and uncontrollable. It came 
from the:past, the dim memories of his childhood. It 
was the last dying flash of Indian mysticism and 
superstjtion. The honesty and yearning of it had no 
parallel in all the complex appeals of the past. But it 
left him cold. Despair chained his soul. Then that 
strangely loosed its icy clutch. He was free. He re- 
alized it. 


Time ceased for Nophaie. Earth and life seemed 
to stand still. Would there ever be another dawn? 
How locked he was in the rock confines of the earth! 
At last he found a seat against a huge fragment of 
cliff and from there he gazed with renewed eyes. 
What was the secret of Naza? The name was only 
Indian, handed down from those remote progenitors 
of the Nopahs who came from the north. Was there 
any secret? The spirit abiding in that magnificent 
bridge was an investiture from the soul of man. The 
Indian mind was still struggling far back along the 
dim trails of the progress of civilization. Blank wall 
of black on one side, wall of moonlit marble on the 
other, gleaming pale, sheered to the wan blue, star- 
fretted sky; and across the opaque space arched the 
spectral rock rainbow, magnified in its night- 
‘shadows. 

Nophaie saw it now as if blindness had fallen from 
his eyes—saw it in all its nakedness and strength, its 
appalling beauty, its terrific strangeness. But it had 
become a thing, physical, inanimate, static. It need- 
ed the tremendous sheer of walls to uphold that 
massive arch. Beauty upheld by stark stone! Subli- 
mity carved by the chisels of wind and water! Ele- 
mental toil of ages! A monument to the spirit of na- 
ture! But it could not endure. 

Naza! The Nopah God! Bridge of sandstone! It 
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was there. How grand the walls it joined! Those — 
walls had been cut by the flowing of water, by the © 


blowing of wind. Thousands of millions of tons of 
sand had eroded away—to leave Naza arched so 
magnificently there, as if imperishable. But it was 
not imperishable. It was doomed. It must fall’ or 
wear away. All that exceeding beauty of line and 
color, that vastness of bulk must in time pass away 
in tiny grains of sand, flowing down the murmuring 
stream. 

Then to Nophaie came the secret of its great spell. 

Not all beauty or grandeur or mystery or immen- 
sity! These were only a part of its enchantment. For 
Nophaie it spelled freedom. Its isolation and loneli- 
ness and solitude meant for him the uttermost 
peace. There dawned upon Nophaie the glory of na- 
ture. Just so long as he could stay there he would be 
free, all-satisfied. Even sorry was sweet. Memory of 
his white sweetheart was exalting. 


The world of man, race against race, the world of 


men and women, of strife and greed, of hate and 
lust, of injustice and sordidness, the materialism of 
the Great War and its horrible aftermath, the rush 
and fever and ferocity of the modern day with its 
jazz and license and drink and blindness—with its 
Paganism—these were not here in the grand shadow 
of Naza. No sharp wolfish faces of men limned 
against this silence! No beautiful painted faces of 
women! No picture of the Indian tribes, driven from 
the green pastures and running water of their forefa- 


thers, herded into the waste places of the earth! No © 
subtle hidden power of the missionary! The white — 


man had not yet made Naza-an object of his de- 
structiveness. Nothing of.the diseased in mind and 
body, the distorted images of mankind, the in- 
comprehensible stupidity, the stony indifference to 


Nature and beauty and ideals and good—nothing of © 
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these here in this moon-blanched canyon. 

_ For the period of its endurance Naza would stand 
there, under its gleaming silent walls, with its rain- 
_ bow hues and purple shadows at sunset, its golden 
glows and rosy veils at sunrise. The solemn days 
would pass and the dreamful nights. Peace and si- 
lence would reign. Loveliness would vie with austeri- 
ty. 
As the sun cleared away the shadows of night so 
the spell of Naza clarified Nophaie’s mind of Indian 
superstition, of doubt and morbid fear. The tragic 
fate of the vanishing American, as he had nursed to 
his sore heart, ceased to exist. 

For Nophaie the still sweet air of that eanyon was 
charged. In this deserted, haunted hall of the earth, 
peace, faith, resurging life all came simply to him. 
The intimation of immortality—the imminence of 
God! That strife of soul, so long a struggle between 
the Indian superstitions of his youth and the white 
teachings forced upon him, ended forever in his real- 
ization of the Universal God and his acceptance of 
Christianity. 


Three days later Nophaie climbed out of the can- 
yons under Nothsis Ahn to take the well-trodden 
-trails across the uplands. 

Vigor of body and tranquility of mind made this 
return trip something he wanted to prolong. But 
food for himself and grain for the horse were almost 


gone. 


His thoughts were profound and grave, pleasant 
and reminiscent, according to the alternating states 
of consciousness. Traces of exalted emotion returned 
at intervals. Such happiness as he had experienced 
‘he had never dreamed possible for mortal man. 
Wonder and awe and regret mingled in the contem- 
plation of his salvation. Why could it not have come 
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sooner? What agony he might have been spared! He 
understood now the failure of missionaries to make 
Christians of Indians. 

As he had chosen the broad trails for his return he 
was surprised not to meet any of his tribe. He saw 
bands of mustangs on the rolling sage flats, but. not 
one horseman. Towards noon Nophaie began to re- 
gard this fact as strange. He passed many hogans 
without the familiar column of blue smoke, the - 
barking shepherd dog, the color and movement of 
Indian life. At last he rode off the trail to peer into a 
hogan. It had been inhabited yesterday. Sticks of 
firewood, arranged like the spokes of a wheel and 
burned at the hub end, attested to a cooking fire 
that had been started, but not used. A hurried de- 
parture had been made by the Indians from this 
‘hogan. Nophaie grew concerned as to its cause. 
While he had ridden into the canyons, to seek, to 
strive, to search and find, his people had been ac- 
tuated by the same old motives that had governed © 
them for centuries. Then he remembered Beeteia. 

Nophaie put the big horse to a swinging lope, and 
the fragrant green and purple miles of upland 
country swept by. Towards midafternoon he de- 
scended into the shadow head of a canyon and here 
encountered an Indian shepherd lad with his flock of 
sheep. Farther down the canyon there was water. 
Nophaie questioned the lad as to the whereabouts of 
the Indians in that section. A reluctant response 
confirmed his fears—all the grown Nopahs had rid- 
den in a hurry off to the east. The boy spoke bewil- 
deringly of fires. He had been left alone with the © 
sheep. Sharper queries from Nophaie seemed to 
frighten him. 

Nophaie continued his journey, convinced now 
that the Indians were hastening to some point east- 
ward for a reason which seemed ominous, but was 
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not clear. When the lad spoke of fires he must have 
meant signal fires, because the gesture that accom- 
panied his words suggested fires built on high 
places. Such had been the custom of Nopahs in 
years gone by. Nophaie had never seen signal fires, 
even in his boyhood. They had been a call to the dif- 
ferent clans in war time, when a common enemy 
threatened the whole clan. Nophaie, during his cam- 
paign to enlist Indians as soldiers for the World War, 
had endeavored to build these signal fires to excite 
his people and counteract Blucher’s German propa- 
ganda, but the work was too great for him alone. 

Eastward! That was almost his direct route back 
to Kaidab. But Nophaie remembered that the most 
frequented trails here ran eastward to the head of 
Noki canyon and then turned to the south. Such a 
course would bring Indians out into the main pass 
about half way between Kaidab and Mesa. 

Nophaie had been traveling leisurely, loath to put 
behind him the wild solitude of the red-walled can- 
yons and the sweet affinity that seemed to breathe 
upon him from the purple-sage uplands. But now he 
felt that he must make haste. By constant travel, 
putting the horse to its limit, he might make Mesa 
in twenty-four hours. He was not sure, however, that 
he wanted to go to Mesa. It depended on develop- 
ments. For the present his conclusion was that it 
would be wise to rest a while at the waterhole, feed 
the horse and eat the last of his stock of food. 


Twilight of that day found Nophaie approaching 
the end of the vast escarpment which constituted 
the upland country. In reality that was a fifty-mile 
bench leading down from Nothsis Ahn. Dropping off 
sheer two thousand feet this wall towered above the 
great valley below. Nophaie could look over the 
whole northern part of the Indian country. South- 
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ward, however, his view was shut off; and this direc-. 
tion led to the stronghold of the Nopahs. 

Nophaie dismounted on the rim and composed 
himself there to wait for night. He watched the twi- 
light creep out from the dark walls and up from the 
gray desert, to shadow and grow black and envelope 
the monuments and buttes and mesas. At an hour 
less intense Nophaie would have lingered merely to 

see and feel the sublimity of time and place. But his 

piercing gaze strained now through the opaque 
gloom on a level with the rim, or down into the black 
gulf. One by one stars appeared in the velvet blue 
sky. 

Then far to the north a pinpoint of light shone. It 
was so high that Nophaie imagined it to be another 
star. But it was red, not white, and it grew percepti- 
bly. 

“Signal fire!’’ exclaimed Nophaie, aloud. “It’s 
high up, across the valley.” 

Following that, here and there in the ebony void 
suddenly shone tiny lights, strangely growing and 
brightening. Some were low down on the desert 
floor, others higher, and a few on a level with the 
lofty eminence where Nophaie stood. More fires ap- 
peared, and it was significant that their number in- 
creased toward the west. Straight across from No- 
phaie’s position, as he faced the south, the largest 
fire appeared on a promontory. It was burning on a 
section of the upland escarpment, now separated 
from the main wall. Fuel was abundant up there. 
Whole cedar trees were being fed to that fire. The — 
distance across that black abyss was only a few 
miles; and presently Nophaie could see dark forms 
moving around the red flames. They seemed like 
pygmies in furious action. A stream of golden sparks 
flowed straight upward. Soon the promontory 
showed wild and weird under the tremendous flare, 
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_and clouds of white smoke rolled away into the dark- 
ness. 
_ “Withers must have been right,” muttered No- 
phaie, mounting his horse. “It means an uprising 
against the whites. But where? Mesa! All the fights, 
murders, burned trading posts, uprisings have been 
at or near Mesa.” 
Nophaie, pondering, brooding over the sinister 
possibilities, slowly untied the pack from behind his 
saddle. He threw it aside under a clump of cedars. 
That meant decision. He was going to ride hard and 
fast. Whereupon he abruptly turned off the trail that 
led down into the valley towards Kaidab and cut 
across the sage to the south. He did not hurry the 
horse over the soft and bushy ground, but after sev- 
eral miles when he dropped down into another trail 
he urged him into a fast lope. This was a broad long- 
used trail winding away from the great wall, and it 
crossed a few shallow canyons, and descended grad-- 
ually from the high country. Withers’ horse showed 
his mettle now. Tireless and strong, sensing his 
rider’s intensity of spirit, he settled into the long 
smooth Indian lope that ate up the miles as if by 
magic. Nophaie walked him over the bad places, but 


- these were few. 


The night was cool, windless, starry, with pale sil- 
very radiance on sage and cedar. Nophaie’s keen 
faculties all went into riding the horse so as to make 
fast time yet save him. Long before midnight No- 
phaie rode off the uplands into the ridgy rough can- 
yoned country that led down to the pass. 

Over the blank rise of ground ahead shone a yel- 
low flare, lighting up the sky. As he rode on this 
flare grew in brightness and dimensions. Nophaie 
strove to restrain his impatience, to check his sense 
of catastrophe. Shallow valley, miles long, separated 
him from the rise of ground that hid the fires. They 
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must have been built along the pass. Nophaie rode 
on and on, climbed out of the valley and up a thick- 
ly cedared slope, at last to burst out of darkness into 
light. 

Stunned at the spectacle he reined in his horse 
and stared. Far below ran the pass, in the shadow of 
a great black mesa that towered high and stretched 
as far north and south as Nophaie could see. 

Huge blazing fires burned along the rim of the 
mesa, one on every prominent point. In the still 
night Nophaie plainly heard the crackling roar of 
flames. At the head of the pass the spectacle was 
grand. It held Nophaie spellbound. It took him back 
to the war in France where he had seen towns de- 
stroyed by fire. The cold sweat broke out over his 
prickly skin. A strong shuddering emotion roused in 
him—the drumbeats to passion. The horse pranced 
and snorted, and was difficult to hold. Nophaie laid 
a quieting hand on the quivering flank, on the wet 
neck. 

The signal fires fascinated Nophaie. He imagined 
he heard the long scream, the dull boom of bursting 
shells. War! Fire meant war. If not war between 
human beings then war of the elements! It was the 
most terrible of all destructive forces. Far as No- 
phaie could see fires blazed from high places. 

At the head of the wide pass the whole face of the 
rock wall was notched into isolated peaks like the 
teeth of a colossal saw. Upon every peak burned a 
signal fire of amazing proportions. These peaks were 
naturally red, but the fires gave them deeper more 
sinister hue. Straight columns of sparks soared up 
with the bellying smoke. A vast gloomy pall, ruddy 
red, obscured the sky. The rough pass, with its mag- 
nificent south wall, and the upflung rocky country 
opposite, seemed a terrific defile leading down into a 
sulphurous hell. Night magnified the grandeur and 
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- distance. 


terror of that spectacle. 

Nophaie plunged on down the trail, no longer 
sparing the horse. If he had been irresistibly drawn 
by the first sight of those fires he was now driven. 
The horse needed no urging; rather he had to be re- 
strained at the breaks in that mile slope down to the 
pass. 

Nophaie headed south on the road; behind him 
flared the ruddy glow at the head of the pass; above 
him two thousand feet on the rim the signal fires 
were dying out. No Indians were in sight. They had 
gone. 

All of a sudden Nophaie remembered Presbrey’s 
trading post, some miles west of the mouth of the 
pass. There he would surely get some information. 
Presbrey was a young man who had established a 
small post since the war. He had been kind to the 
Indians and they liked him. No Indian had ever 
been turned away hungry from that post. 

Nophaie let the horse run to the end of the pass. 
Here was a gradual rise of wooded ground that ob- 
structed view to the south. When Nophaie had sur- 
mounted this he was relieved to see the long line of 
signal fires on the mesa flickering and fading in the 

But as Nophaie swept the horizon he was dis- 
mayed to see a red glow over the ridge in the direc- 
tion of Presbrey’s trading post was burning. 

With passionate imprecation Nophaie wheeled the 
horse and goaded him down the slope into the sandy 
wash that would afford short cut to Presbrey’s road. 
It was hard going. The big horse ploughed through 
the sand, out of the wash to hard ground. Then like 
the wind he sped on into the smooth gravelly road. 
Trees and banks flashed behind Nophaie, blurring 
in his sight. But the ringed spot of fire, the leaping 
flames, grew brighter in his sight. Soon he saw a 
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string of moving black figures running between him 
and the circle of fire. Their action seemed in accord 
with the leaping flames. Nophaie thought of Pres- 
brey’s kind wife, and the curly-haired little girl who 
always had a bright smile for an Indian. The situa- 
tion looked bad, but that was no proof violence 
would be done Presbrey and his family. Nophaie did 
not despair, but to the passion which had augment- 
ed in him there was added .a terrible zeal to save 
white people imperiled, and the maddened Indians 
from vengeful and useless crime. 

Swiftly the horse bore him down upon the burning 
post. Soon Nophaie saw all clearly. Presbrey’s little 
house was falling into blazing ruin. The corrals and 
sheds were burning, and the trading post, a large 
crude structure of wood, was on fire. It stood against 
a bluff that reflected the red light. Nophaie saw 
against this bright background a straggling circle of | 
Indians, perhaps numbering two hundred or more. 
Some were running to and fro, round and round, ina 
frenzy Nophaie had never before observed in 
Nopahs. A half circle of Indians faced the burning 
post, and their intent postures struck dread to No- 
phaie’s heart. Above the thundering hoofs of his 
horse he now caught the shrill wild yells of angered 
Indians. They had let loose. The old war-spirit of the 
Nopahs was in the ascendant. 

Nophaie rode right upon that ragged black circle, 
hauling his horse to a plunging halt, scattering the — 
_ Indians like frightened sheep. 

He leaped off gun in hand. Dark gleam of faces 
turned upon him. The shrill concerted yell broke 
changed, became intermittent. 

“Nophaie! Nophaie!”’ piercingly called an Indian. 

Hesitating, Nophaie surveyed the scene. Directly 
before him, a few rods from the post, stood an auto- — 
mobile, smoking heavily; it too was burning. Then 
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Nophaie espied the trader Presbrey standing over to 
the left, in the bright glare. His wife clung to him, 
and in his arms he held his baby girl. Nophaie 
caught the glint of shining curls. He leaped and ran 
across the intervening space. 

““Presbrey, tell me—”’ 

“Hello, Nophaie—My God, I’m glad you came,” 
interrupted the trader. His face was white and bead- 
ed with sweat. Mrs. Presbrey was evidently unable 
to stand without support. She cried out incoher- 
ently. The little girl recognized Nophaie. — 

“Have you been hurt?” queried Nophaie, shortly. 

“No. They just drove us out. They didn’t mean us 
any harm.” 

“Why this fire? What’re the ess up to?” de- 
manded Nophaie. 

“Reckon it’s the biggest uprisin’ the reservation 
ever seen,” shouted Presbrey. ‘‘Beeteia is back of it. 
He shore roused the Nopahs. An’ I hear the Nokis 
are worse. Five thousand Indians have passed here 
in two days.” 

““Mesa!”’ flashed Nophaie. 

“You’re shore talkin’ now,” returned the trader, as 
swiftly, ‘but listen to me. This bunch have trapped 
Blucher, Morgan an’ Glendon in the post, an’ 
_they’re goin’ to burn them to death.” 

Nophaie’s passionate excitement sustained a vio- 
lent shock. He gazed back at the dark post, with its 
vacant eyelike windows. The far side was burning 
freely. Flames leaped above the roof; smoke rolled 
_ out from under the eaves. 

. “That missionary! . . . and Blucher, Glendon— 
in there?” hoarsely shouted Nophaie, bending to 
Presbrey’s face. 
“Shore as you’re born. Here’s how it happened. 
They’d been over to Black Canyon for two days, an’ 
they came round the mesa, never stoppin’ at Kai- 
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dab. It was after dark. Wal, they got here late, out of 
gas. They woke me, an’ said they wanted gas an’ 
grub. My wife got out of bed to cook for them. Glen- 
don was half drunk, Morgan was surly, an’ Blucher 
was sort of gay. Reckon he’d seen a bottle too. Any- 
way he was kiddin’ Morgan about steamrollin’ some 
other poor devil of a missionary. Wal, while they was 
eatin’ I seen an Indian peep in the winder. It was 
Shoie, that spellbinder Nopah who had his tongue 
cut out in the war, you know. I was scared, but I 
didn’t let on. It wasn’t my mix. Pretty soon we 
heard Indians yellin’ like hell. It seared Morgan, but 
not Blucher or Glendon. All the same they run out 
with Morgan. I hadn’t put gas in their car. Then 
they locked themselves in the post. The Indians sur- 
rounded the house an’ set fire to it. They shore was 
bad. But they let me out with the wife an’ kid. Next 
they burned Blucher’s car. After that they run 
around yellin’ like mad. My house burned up, an’ 
from the way them Indians yelled you knew they 
thought the three men had burned up too. But the 
damn fools shot from the post, cripplin’ some Indi- 
ans. Reckon that was Glendon. Then Shoie set fire 


to the post from the bluff. I saw him with a bale of 
blazin’ hay. He dropped it. Another Indian run in 


along that other side to fire it. . . . An’ now] reckon 
our steamrollin’ missionary, an’ our pro-German 
agent an’ their shootin’ hired-hand will get what’s 
been comin’ to them for years.”’ 


“But ... oh, Bill, they shouldn’t be burned — 


- alive!” cried Mrs. Presbrey, in horror. 

Nophaie wheeled away toward the pressing circle 
of Indians, now beginning to close in again. As he 
passed a wagon he espied an axe leaning against a 
wheel. Snatching it up he rushed with tremendous 
strides at the center rank of the circle of Indians. He 
yelled stentorianly, with all his lung power. 
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Shoie appeared as the keystone of that circle. His 
face was hideous. He did not fear Nophaie. Instead 
he opened his deformed tongueless mouth and 
gasped, like a choked snake, in Nophaie’s face. His 
defiance was ghastly. Nophaie wasted no time on 
that poor wretch, but struck him down. Then like a 
tiger he broke the circle, beat the Indians back, 
dominated them with his fierce passion and utter 
fearlessness. 

Shoie lay in the center of that cleared space, his 
dark visage upturned to the brightening blaze. 

Nophaie bounded to the door of the post, and 
dropping his gun he swung the axe. His powerful 
blows shook the building. Crash! The door burst off 
its hinges and fell inward. 

_ The Indians had become silent. 

“Morgan! Blucher! Come out! It’s Nophaie!” 
called Nophaie, piercingly. 

There was no reply. The low crackling roar of the 
flames ominously broke the silence. Nophaie peered 
into the trading post. The light from behind him 
sent a flare through the gloom. 

“It’s Nophaie! Come out with me. I’ll save you!” 
shouted Nophaie, with the ring of mastery in his 
voice. And he stepped into the big barnlike room. 

He heard rustling sounds, then shuffling feet. He 
smelled smoke. Tiny flames licked through aper- 
tures in the slanting roof. Two forms rose from be- 
hind a counter. The light fell upon the distorted 
faces of the missionary and the agent. 

“It’s a trick,” shouted Blucher, huskily. “Glen- 
don, shoot him!”’ 

Morgan’s hair rose like the bristling mane of a ter- 
‘rified beast. His pale eyes shone with green fire. 

“Kill that Indian atheist!’’ he yelled, foaming at 
the mouth. 

Nophaie restrained terrible mocking laughter. 
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“T’m here to save your lives,” he called, coldly. “If 
you hurry I can do it.” 

Glendon rose from behind the counter. A gun 
glinted darkly. Then followed a red flash and boom- 
ing report. Nophaie felt the staggering impact of a 
bullet, then a hot agony tearing through his breast, 
high up. The force knocked him backward, out of 
the door, down upon the porch floor. From this posi- 
tion he saw three men dash out of the door. Two of 
them leaped over him. The third halted to kick him 
as he lay prostrate. Nophaie’s darkening sight re- 
corded pale face, pale eyes. 


“Hurry—this way—along the cliff,” whispered the © 


foremost, hoarsely. 

Their forms vanished. Their thudding footsteps 
ceased. Nophaie endeavored to sit up. He still held 
to the axe. Dropping that he placed his hand to his 
breast. It came away wet with hot blood. Then Pres- 
brey was kneeling to support him. 

“For God’s sake!—Nophaie—they shot you!” 
burst out the trader, brokenly. 

Sensation ceased for Nophaie, except that strange 
darkening of his sight. 


At Kaidab trading post Marian watched the 
desert horizon with troubled eyes. 

Nophaie had been absent for over two weeks. And 
developments of the last few days and nights had 
violently disrupted the even tenor of Withers’ house- 
hold. One night signal fires had suddenly blazed up 
on all the lofty points around Kaidab. Next day 
bands of Indians rode by, silent and grim, scarcely 
halting at the trading post. This latter fact was un- 
precedented. Then Withers’ Indian riders left with- 
out a word. Even Mrs. Withers could not extract 
from any Indian what it was all about. But the 
trader said he did not need to be told. 
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“There'll be hell to pay at Mesa,” he said, with 
_ fire in his eyes. ‘“‘Reckon I haven’t seen the Indians 
like this since they killed my brother, eighteen years 
ago.” 

In the afternoon he drove away in his car. 

That night more fires burned. Marian went with 
Mrs. Withers and others to the post to see the won- 
derful spectacle of signal fires on Echo Peaks. To 
Marian it seemed that the heavens were aflame. 
She, like Mrs. Withers, was silent, not joining in the 
loud acclaim and awe of their companions. The 
trader’s wife had lived her life among the Indians, 
and her face was an augury of calamity. 


Next day a thousand Nopahs and more trooped by 
the post. Then with the advent of darkness the mag- 
nificent panorama of fires was repeated. By mid- 
night they burned out. 

Marian lay sleepless in her dark little room. Some 
time late the hum of a motor car thrilled her. 
Withers was returning, and the fact of his return 
seemed propitious. But the automobile hummed on 
by the post, at a high rate.of speed. That dismayed 
Marian. It had never happened before. Kaidab was 
a stopping-place for every car, at any hour. Some- 
how this incident portended evil. Thereafter Marian 
slept fitfully and was harassed by fearful dreams. 

Next morning she was on the verge of despair. 
Catastrophe had befallen Nophaie or he would have 
returned long ago. She connected his lengthy ab- 
sence with this uprising of the Nopahs. Nevertheless 
she scanned the desert horizon to the north, praying 

that she might see Nophaie ride into sight. 
Her attention, however, was attracted to the other 
direction. The droning of another motor car roused 
Marian to eagerness. She ran from the porch to the 
gate. Dust clouds were traveling swiftly along the 
road toward the post. Then they disappeared. 
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Marian watched the point where the road turned 
over the ridge. Soon an open car shot into sight. She 
thought she recognized it. The driver appeared to 
neglect risk for the car or himself. Marian ran out- 
side into the wide open space before the trading 
ost. 

. In a moment more she was confronted by a dust- 
begrimed Withers. 

“Howdy, Marian,” he greeted her, cheerfully. 
““Where’s everybody? I shore drove some. But bad 
news travels fast on the desert, an’ I wanted to beat 
it here.” 

““‘Bad—news?” faltered Marian. 

“Wal, it would have been bad, if it’d got here 

‘before me,” he said, taking her arm. “‘Come on in an’ 
find my wife.” 

““Nophaie!”’ whispered Marian. 

““Now see here, lass, you’re white as a sheet. An’ — 
shakin’ too, you poor kid. Wal, it has been pretty 
tough . . . Nophaie’s all right. He’ll be here in a 
couple of hours. They’re fetchin’ him in Presbrey’s 
car. He was shot, but I reckon it doesn’t amount to 
much. You can’t kill that Indian.” 

“Shot!” gasped Marian, clutching Withers in ter- 
ror. 

“Marian, I’m a blunt man, I know,” plaintively 
replied Withers. ‘““‘But haven’t you sense enough to 
see I'd lie or not talk at all if Nophaie was hurt 
serious? Come, there’s the wife. An’ she looks 
scared, too.” 

While Withers half led and half carried her into 
the living room Marian fought desperately to ward 
off the sick faint blackness that threatened to over- 
come her. Withers lowered her into a chair, and then | 
stood erect to wipe his dusty face. 

“Wal, wife, you’re most as pale round the gills as 
Marian,” he began, in cheerful banter. Then, having 
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cleaned his face he heaved a great breath of relief 
and flopped into a chair. “Listen. Beeteia’s uprisin’ 
flivvered worse than we’d have dared to hope for. 
Strange! Reckon it’s the strangest thing in all my 


desert experience. . . . When I got to Mesa there 


was a mob of five thousand Nopahs an’ Nokis, han- 
gin’ around, pow-wowin’, waitin’ for Blucher an’ 
Morgan. Luckily they’d gone away—to fire some 
poor devil off the reservation, I heard. The Indians 
thought they’d run away to Washington, to get the 
soldiers. They cooled off. Then old Indians haran- 
gued them on the foolishness of this uprisin’ busi- 
ness. Beeteia was hustled away to save him from ar- 
rest. So far so good!” 

Withers paused to catch his breath, perhaps to 
choose words less calculated to startle the staring 
women. 

“Late last night news come that Presbrey’s post 
had been burned,” the trader went on. “I didn’t 
believe it, because Presbrey stands well with the In- 
dians. But it worried me, so I got up an’ drove back 
to Presbrey’s. I reached there at sunup. Shore 
enough both his house an’ store had been burned to 


the ground. There were no Indians around that I 


could see. But when I got out of my car I found 
Presbrey an’ his wife in a shed, workin’ over No- 
phaie, who had been shot. 

“‘Nophaie! What had he to do with Beeteia’s up- 
rising?” exclaimed Mrs. Withers, incredulously. 

“Wal, Nophaie was the main reason Beeteia’s 
uprisin’ flivvered. Because it came damn near doin’ 
for Morgan, Blucher an’ Glendon—all by accident! 
Nophaie saved their lives. They’d have been burned 


~ alive.” 


“Good Heavens! . . . And they shot him for it?” 
“Precisely. But for an Indian like Nophaie the 
hurt is nothin’. Keep still now an’ let me get this off 
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my chest. . Presbrey told me Indians in droves 
rode past his post for three days. Yesterday they pe- 
tered out. An’ last night late Blucher an’ Morgan 
came in with Glendon drivin’ the car. They passed 
here before that, after dark, of course.” 

“T heard the car. I thought it was you returning. It 
was late,” spoke up Marian. 

“Wal, they wanted gas an’ grub. While they were 
eatin’ Presbrey saw our dumb friend Shoie peepin’ 
in at the window. No wonder Presbrey had a jar! 
But the others didn’t see. Not long after that a mob 
of howlin’ Indians rode down. Morgan turned livid, 
Presbrey said. Glendon was half drunk an’ Blucher 
had been drinkin’. They ran and locked themselves 
in the store. First the Indians set fire to Presbrey’s 
house. But Presbrey got out safe with his family. 
The Indians burned Blucher’s car. When the house 
fell in they howled like devils, satisfied they'd roast- 
ed the three men. Someone, Glendon probably, 
began to shoot from the store, an’ that gave the snap 
away. Wal, Shoie promptly set fire to the store. Not 
long after that Nophaie rode down on them. He got 
the facts from Presbrey. Then with an axe an’ a gun 
he made for that bunch of Indians. Presbrey said 
Nophaie was simply terrible. He knocked Shoie out 
an’ drove the Indians back. Then he busted open the 
door of the post an’ called for the men to come out, 
an’ he’d save them. They didn’t come, so Nophaie 
went in. Then one of them shot him. Nophaie fell 
out on the porch. Glendon an’ Blucher ran out, fol- 
lowed by Morgan. Presbrey swore he saw Morgan 
kick Nophaie as he lay there. . . . Wal, the three 
men got away, an’ Presbrey went to Nophaie’s assis- 
tance.” 

Neither Mrs. Withers nor Marian could speak on 
the moment. Withers gazed from his wife to the girl, 
and then hastened to conclude. 
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“Don’t look like that. I found Nophaie shot 
through the shoulder, high up. Missed the lung! 
He’s weak from loss of blood. But that’s all. He’ll be 
here presently an’ you can see for yourself. Cheer up, 
now, it could have been a lot worse.” 


Muted and stifled, racked by a convulsion rising 
in her breast, Marian fled to her room, and locked 


_ the door, and pulled down the shades. She wanted it 


Sse She longed to hide herself from even her own 
sight. 

Then in the gloom of the little adobe-walled room 
she succumbed to the tigress fury of a woman, once 
in her life reverting to primitive instincts. ‘“Oh— . 
damn those rotten men—I could kill them—with my 
bare hands!”’ she panted, and that outburst cumu- 
lated in a terrible rage. No man could have felt or 
borne the storm of passion that swayed Marian. She 
had not known such black depths existed in her. But 
the motive was love. She was worse than a mother 
bereft of her child. Her mood was to destroy. But for 
collapse swiftly following she might have done her- 
self physical violence. 

When her mind cleared she found herself lying on 
the bed spent and disheveled. Slowly she realized 
what havoc had been wrought in her by passion. She 
was amazed at this hitherto unknown self, but she 
made no apologies or suffered no regrets. In a revul- 
sion of feeling that ensued she crept off the bed to 
her knees, and thanked God for Nophaie’s life and 
for his deliverance from doubt. For she divined that 
Nophaie’s great deed had been dominated by the 
spirit of Christ. Nophaie had always been a man, 
and one prompted to swift, heroic, generous acts, 
- but this saving of the Mesa triumvirate from the 
vengeance of Gekin Yasha’s race, from a horrible 
death by fire, could mean only that Nophaie’s pilgri- 
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mage to Naza had saved his soul. 

And the white girl prayed humbly and carnal 
to be made to understand the nobility of this red 
man, to be worthy to follow him and serve him, and 
be granted to the uttermost a woman’s love and fi- 
delity. 

A knock on the door interrupted her devotions. 

“Marian, come,” called Mrs. Withers. ““Nophaie 
is here.” 

Leaping to her feet Marian stood a moment, trem- 
bling and absorbed. 

It took a few moments to smooth out hair and at- 
tire, and erase somewhat the havoc of emotion from 
her face. Then she opened the door and stepped into 
the long hall. By the time she had traversed it and 
passed through the living room to the door she was 
outwardly composed. 

Through the green cottonwoods Marian espied a 
car in front of the gate, with an excited crowd 
around it. Mrs. Withers stood holding the gate open. — 
Marian halted outside the door. She saw moccasined 
feet and long limbs encased in yellow corduroy slow- 
ly slipping down out of the car. Then she saw a 
silver-ornamented belt, and a garnet velveteen shirt. 
She recognized them. They were moving. And her 
heart seemed to swell to bursting. Next Nophaie’s 

dark face and bare black head emerged from the car. — 

Withers and another man helped him out. He stood 
erect, supported on each side. He was walking— 
through the gate—up the path. 

Marian’s devouring gaze caught a glimpse of a 
white blood-stained bandage inside the neck of No- — 
phaie’s open shirt. She shuddered, and scarcely 
could withdraw her eyes. His step was free, his tall, — 
lithe form, so instinct with grace and strength, 
seemed the same. as always. Then she saw his face 
distinctly. There shone upon it a kind of dark radi- 
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ance. He smiled at her. And suddenly all the icy ter- 
ror and numb agony within Marian vanished in a 
joyous certainty. She ran to meet him to halt the lit- 
_ tle procession, to embrace him before all. Then she 
- fell back to look up into his face. 

“Nophaie!” she said, tremulously. 

“Benow de cleash, all is well,” he replied. 

“Oh, you say that,’ rejoined Marian, as she 
slipped into Withers’ place beside him, “but you’ll 
have to show me. . . . There—let me help you in.” 

“Aw,” burst Withers, heartily, ‘“‘he’s not hurt 
much, I'll bet he could walk alone.” 

They got him into the living room and let him 
gently down on the couch. Marian lingered over the 
task of propping his head upon pillows, tinglingly 
aware of his piercing eyes upon her face. 

“Wife,” Withers was saying, “reckon we’ll leave 
him right there for today. Presbrey, has that hole in 
his shoulder been properly dressed?”’ 

“‘We did our best, but we had no medicines,” re- 
turned the trader. “I’d advise a thorough job right 
now.” 

Withers sent his wife and the servants running for 
the necessary things, then he looked down at No- 
phaie. 

“‘How do you feel?” 

“Fine, just at this particular minute,” replied No- 
phaie, and he smiled up at Marian, who was sitting 
on the couch beside him holding his hand. 
| “Ahuh! Wal, you ought to,” said Withers gruffly. 
“Did you spit any blood?” 

“No. The bullet missed my lung.”’ 

“Honest Injun?” queried the trader, relaxing. 

“Honest Nophaie,” was the enigmatic reply. 

“Wal, I’m darned glad. That worried me a lit- 
tle. . . . Presbrey, don’t forget your wife an’ kid out 
in the car. They’ll be hungry. You, too. Clear out of 
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here now, everybody.” 

“T shall not clear out,” said Marian, calmly, as the 
trader returned from pushing the curious onlookers 
outside. 

“Wal, I didn’t mean you,” replied Withers. 
‘“Reckon you’re good medicine. You stay there till 
come back.” 

Then Marian leaned over Nophaie and kissed him 
in a way that betokened all that had come to her 
during the long waiting days and these last fateful 
hours. 

“‘Nophaie, you have come back to me,”’ she assert- 
ed, softly. 

“Tf you will have it so,” he replied, a dark mystic 
adoration in his gaze. 


Marian assisted the skillful Withers in the dress- 
ing of Nophaie’s wound. She managed somehow, 
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though her fingers shook. That ugly red hole in the © 


splendid bronze breast, going clear through to the 
broad back, struck terror to her heart. Yet she could 
not but see that it was nothing to Nophaie. 

The cheery trader talked while he worked. 


““Marian, I’ve reckoned at times when I was in trou- — 


ble or hurt that it’d be good to be an Indian.” 

“Why not all the time, then?”” murmured Marian. 

“Wal, by golly, there’s somethin’ to that,” he 
agreed, with a laugh. 

“‘Benow de cleash,” said Nophaie, with his dark 
eyes absorbing her, “I’ve had many hurts, and some 
I got in the war were bad. But none were ever like 
that hurt I received at Cape May—when I met you.” 

“At Cape May!” exclaimed Marian, mystified. 
Then she divined his meaning and the scarlet blood 


burned from neck to face. She laid a hand on his ~ 


cheek. ‘Oh! but that, too, will be cured now.”’ 
“Say, you folks talk in riddles,” interposed 
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Withers. ‘“Reckon, though, I savvy. . . . Nophaie, 
this is a good job. The bullet hole was clean, just 
under your collarbone. No sign of inflammation. It’ll 
heal in a jiffy. Lie still an’ try to sleep.” 

“Did you find your horse?” asked Nophaie. 

“Presbrey put him in pasture.” 

“T hope I didn’t kill Shoie.”’ 

“Wal, we reckon not, but if you did it’d be just as 
well. Shoie is a bad hombre.” 

“Give me cold water to drink.”’ 

Marian brought him water and held up his head 
while he allayed a feverish thirst. And she pressed 
his head to her breast. Then she darkened the room 
and left him. 


Several times when she softly peeped in upon No- 
phaie that day she found him asleep. And next day 
he slept most of the time. Withers assured Marian 
that Nophaie’s wound had closed without infection 
and that his condition was most favorable. Then on 
the morning of the third day Marian’s fear, like a 
croaking raven, spread its black wings and disap- 
peared. Nophaie got up despite the remonstrations 
of Withers and her own appeals; and he went out to 
walk around the yard of the post. Upon his return he 
said he was hungry. That remark appeared to give 
the final satisfaction to Withers. 

“Wal, Marian, don’t reckon you’ve a swell chance 
to be a grass-widow, I think,” he remarked face- 
tiously. ““‘When a Nopah’s goin’ to die he won’t eat.”’ 

In the afternoon when Marian went into the living 
room Nophaie was there alone, and he arose to put 
his free arm around her. 

“You have not asked what happened to me on my 
pilgrimage,” he said. 

“T’ve been waiting for you to tell me.” 

“Something very simple and beautiful.” 
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‘““Yes?”’ she whispered, as she leaned to him. 
“TI spent a whole day at Naza,” he replied, sol- 
emnly. “It was an ordeal. I will never understand 


what I went through. But in the end it came to me ; 


naturally that there is only one God . . . for my 
race, for yours, for all peoples.” 


“Oh, Nophaie! You have become a—Christian?” } 


’ she queried, breathlessly, encircling his neck with 
her arms. 

“Yes, for it is through Christianity that one gets 
the clearest conception of God. But He belongs not 
to race or creed, but to all humanity.” 

“T prayed for it. Oh, I beleived,” cried Marian, 
overcome by the strangeness and beauty of this reve- 
lation. 


“Tt changed me into another being. It opened my — 


eyes where they had been blind. My hate died. I see 
clearly now. I will help my people in the best ways 
that I can devise. I think my agony is over. 

And as for you— 

“Well, for me?”’ she asked, as he hesitated. 

“Can I persuade you to go back east?” 

“Why?” 

“That’s hard to explain. I seem forced to say this. 
As if it wasn’t natural! But—my desert is hard. You 
were born to comfort, to culture, to the things civili- 
zation has developed. To friends, relatives, home.” 


“Pooh!” murmured Marian, her face tilted up to 


his. ““My home is here—on your breast.” 
She felt the shock that vibrated through him. 


That was the answer of his heart. It filled her with © 


bliss. 


“You will not give me up?” he went on, unsteadi- © 


ly. 
y “No!”’ 
“No!” 
“But marriage—for you—with me—”’ 
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She interrupted his pondering speech. ‘Marriage! 

That is for you to say. I can’t make you marry me. 
- But I can tell you, that if I were your wife I’d be the 
happiest and most blessed woman in this world.” 
“Marian! You talk—wildly,” he said, huskily. He 
_ was holding her tight now, bending over her so that 
she could no longer see his face. “Don’t you know 
the world? If we ever had a child—a little Nophaie— 
- people would call him a half-breed.” 
_ “Who? What people?” demanded Marian, pas- 
sionately. ‘“You.mean the white people who have 
damned the Indian? The civilization that sends men 
like Blucher and Morgan to improve Indians? So 
they would call our child a half-breed. Let them! 
And I would fling in their faces that I thanked God 
he was half Indian—that his red blood might be 
proof against the white blood he must inherit from 
me. For I am white. I belong to this greedy, pagan, 
merciless world, and though I am a Christian— 
though I hate with all my soul its sordid material- 
ism, I may have in me much of its evil.” 

She silenced him. She felt the pound of his heart 
against her cheek. For Marian the moment was one 
of profound emotion—too deep to understand, yet 

something forever to recall as an infinite happiness. 

Tramp of many hoofs outside, and then the mur- 
mur of voices, and footsteps on the walk broke the 
thrall of the moment. Marian slipped out of No- 
phaie’s arms. Not then was his face an inscrutable 
bronze mask! 

The door opened to admit Withers. 

“Mob of Indians out there,” he announced. ‘On 
the way home, an’ pretty quiet I’m darned glad to 
say. Beeteia has fled into the canyons. Shoie is with 
‘them, crazier than ever. He has a lump on his head 
as big as your fist. An’ he’s ravin’ about throwin’ his 
spell on you, Nophaie. You’ll die in torture. Your 
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body will go into a cedar tree an’ be eaten by worms 
of fire.” 
“Poor Shoie,” said Nophaie. “I’m glad I didn’t kill 


him.” 
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“Wal, you stay indoors till he’s gone with the rest 


of them,” replied Withers dryly. ““Reckon they’li not 
hang here long. Fact is they’re worried over the burn- 
in’ of Presbrey’s post. But I must say Presbrey 
shows no hard feelins’. He told them he’d rebuild. 
Wal, wal, it shore could have been worse.” 


Some hours later Marian stood in the doorway 
with Nophaie watching the Indians ride away into 
the sunset. 


It was a magnificent, far-flung sunset, the whole | 
west flaming with intense golden-red that spread — 


and paled far into the north. 


Against this glorious background the Indians were — 
riding away, in dense groups, in long straggling 
lines, in small parties, down to couples. It was an — 
austere and sad pageant. The broken Indians and © 
the weary mustangs passed slowly out upon the | 


desert. Shoie, the tongueless, was the last to depart. 
It appeared that he turned with gleaming visage and 
gesture of denunciation. Far to the fore the dark 
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forms, silhouetted against the pure gold of the hori- — 
zon, began to vanish, as if indeed they had ridden — 


into that beautiful prophetic sky. 
“Tt is—symbolic—Marian,”’ said Nophaie, broken- 


ly. “They are  vanishing—vanishing. My — 


Nopahs! . . . Only a question of swiftly-flying time! 
And I too—Nophaie, the warrior! In the end I shall 


be absorbed by you—by your love—by our chil- — 


dren. . . . It is well!” 

At last only one Indian was left on the darkening 
horizon—the solitary Shoie—bent in his saddle, a 
melancholy figure, unreal and strange against that 
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dying sunset—moving on, diminishing, fading, van- 
ishing—vanishing. 
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